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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Subscription price $2.00. If paid strictly in ad- 
vance $1.50 will be accepted lo ministers, price 
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year. Single copy 5 cents 
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The label on the paper shows the month to 
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monthly Change of date on label is a receipt 
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services. Address, Paw Paw, Mich. 
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First Prize $10.00 
Second Prize 5.00 
Third Prize. 2.00 

Such good use has been made of the cen- 
tennial emblem in several local church 


papers and bulletins that we have decided to 
offer the above prizes for the best centennial 
page appearing in one of these useful little 
publications and submitted to us_ before 
April 1. The centennial emblem must be 
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of centennial aims, 
watchwords of the reformation, quotations 
from the declaration and address, notable 
words of the fathers or whatever pertinent 
matter you choose. 

Electrotypes of the centennial emblem are 


matter. Use the list 


furnished at the nominal cost of fifty cents 
each. 
Extensive use will be made of the prize- 


winning pages. Contestants will please keep 


their work standing until notified of the 
awards. 
W. R. Warren, Centennial Secretary, 
203 Bissell block, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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which you are introduced to one of God’s 
supreme makers-8f-history by a great man 
in whose heart the hero dwells at ease, you 
are amazed and grieved to find that he pro. 
poses to give you a series of quotations in- 
stead of his own wrought-iron words. Your 
next astonishment is delight for a glorious 
Mosaic is unveiled before you where you were 
dreading to behold mere patchwork. 

Within this handsome little book, which the 
Fleming H. Revell Co. will allow any of our 
publishers tc sell you for thirty cents, the 
President of the Foreign Christian Missionary 


Society has made tu live again the mighty 
preacher who so marshaled the forces and 


the arguments of the cause that he espoused 
that men insisted, against his protests, and 
his peoples’ on calling it by his name. It will 
not only prove a welcome treasure to those 
who already acknowledge themselves indebted 
to Mr. Campbell but it will also open up a 
new lead for the general student of American 
Chureh History and encourage the same au- 
thor, others, to revive the fame and mes- 
sages of the heroic leaders who shared Alex- 
Campbell’s labor and life. 
W. R. Warren, 
Centennial Secretary. 
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A. McLean’s New Book Free 


Our proposal to give a copy of A. McLean’s new book on “Alexander Campbell as a 
Preacher” with each new subscription of $1.50 has proved so attractive that we have decided 


to continue it beyond the date which we had 


set for its expiration. During February the 


offer will hold good. Ministers may have the paper (new subscription) and the book for $1.20 
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Social Duty, Education and Religion 


A wonderful thing about religion today is that it is getting on 
friendly terms with other things. 

In olden times religion was a thing apart. It had special days 
for itself and special places. The administration of its offices was 
confined to a class of men specially set apart for this purpose and 
called “sacred.” Its worship was an end in itself. Prayers were 
good works set over against sins, or credits recorded in heaven. The 
church possessed absolute value; it recognized no obligation to “make 
good” in the world. 

This is still the conception of religion held by many thousands. 
But it is not the typical conception of today. 

The religion that is typical of modern times is getting on friendly 
terms with other human interests. It is abdicating its absolutism 
and bending down to the life men really live. It accepts the chal- 
lenge of a practical age to justify itself by its fruits. It sees that 
its power and worth reside in its vital relations with the rest of 
life, not in its holy exclusiveness. 

Religion is getting on friendly terms with education. Just what 
their final relationship is to be has not yet been established. But 
each is expressing its need of the other with a growing frankness. 

They have not always thus felt the need of each other. Religion 
at times has feared education, except that kind of education which 
she herself organized and controlled. But the free spirit of inquiry 
such as has grown up in modern times has caused religion no little 
anxiety. 

And education has not looked with favor upon religion. The school 
supposed that it must be kept by itself. The mind must be trained 
to think without the bias of faith. Let the church stay in its own 
sphere and leave education alone in its sphere. This is the way 
education has been feeling toward religion 

—Until very recent times. 

But now we behold the middle wall of partition being broken 
down. New conceptions of both religion and education are taking 
the places of the old conceptions. Both see that man is a unity, 
not a group of faculties. Both see that the hard and fast division 
between head and heart is artificial and absurd. Abstract defini- 
tions of education, such as that it is the “leading out” of the 
latent powers of the mind, are giving place to concrete and social 
definitions. 

The conception of education now generally accepted is that it is 
simply the process of putting the individual into possession of the 
spiritual riches which society has accumulated in its long evolution. 

That is to say, education is the process of adjustment by which 
the individual makes himself at home in the social order in which 
he is born. 

[t is just here that education has been compelled to take account 
of religion. For religion is one of the fundamental and persistent 
possessions of the social order. “Man is incurably religious,” Saba- 
tier has said. And, therefore, educators see that if their definition 
of education is valid it demands that our educational system shall 
operate not to impart science only, but religion also. 

In this fundamental idea thoughtful men both in religion and in 
education are pretty well agreed. 

But upon this agreement as a basis the attempt to proceed in 
practice lands us at once in the midst of a mass of problems and 
disagreements. Admitting that religion is to be “taught” as a 
function of education, how shall we undertake to teach it without 
doing more harm than good? To answer this question conventions 
are held, books are written and hundreds of our most earnest and 


able men and women are studying. 


Happily religion itself is helping a great deal to answer this ques- 
tion. Religion’s old tear of the spirit of free inquiry was based on a 
conception that identified Christianity with certain dogmas. Now- 
adays men are coming to see that the Christian religion is not a 
matter of creed or dogma of any kind whatsoever, and that to 
be afraid of the freest inquiry, even into our articles of faith, is 
essentially atheistic. 

So now they are coming together—religion and education. They 
have yoked themselves together in an association—The Religious 
Education Association. For five years they have been thus joined. 
They celebrated their anniversary in Chicago last week. It was 
a great event. For three evenings the Orchestra hall was filled to 
hear the words of the priests and sages of religion and education. 
During the day time seventeen departments held special sessions 
in churches and halls. It baffled one to choose where to go. Every 
department was addressed by experts. If you went to the session 
on Sunday-schools, you missed the rich feasts spread at the Church 
Music session, and the College session and the Home session and 
all the rest. 

But one had this consolation, that everywhere the same theme 
was discussed: 

How to fit both religion and education up close to social duty. 

That was the point of the whole convention: the obligation of 
both religion and culture to social welfare. 

And that is a great note if one stops to appreciate it. 
used to be aristocratic. Education was to be sought by the young 
man because of the benefits it would bring him. Today demands 
that culture be democratic, that it be not afraid to soil its hands 


Culture 


with the world’s work. 

And religion, too, must be democratic. It must submit to the 
test of social usefulness. It must come out of the cloister and 
cathedral, the academy and the prayer meeting, and bend to the 
practical tasks of the world. 

Strange to say there has been growing in late years a great 
movement for social betterment which has treated the church with 
indifference, if not contempt. Social morality can get along very 
well without religion, it was tacitly or expressly assumed. A 
phenomenon, vaguely named the social conscience, has appeared in 
modern times. It has no precedent in history. It is the most 
distinctive spiritual fact of our day. 

Whether its roots were nourished by religion or not, it has 
grown without much consciousness of need of religion. And re- 
ligion has gone on its individualistic way with little sense of 
affinity for this delicate sense of duty that was being formed in 
the social mind. 

To our mind the significance of the convention of last week is 
this: Religion and education will work out the practical problems 
of their mutual relationship on the basis of and in terms of the 
social duty of each. 

What this will mean, is already meaning, to our educational 
system need not here be set forth. 

But that it means, is indeed already meaning, a radical re- 
organizing of our religious ideas and methods, is too clear and too 
important to gainsay. Our denominational differences will dis- 
appear when we once face the big task our Master gave us. Our 
creed-making will look like trifling in the presence of great deeds 
to be done. To cavil and contend over a book’s date, or the 
Virgin birth, or any dogma whatsoever, will look like sin to 


those whose eyes flame with the passion of service. 
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The Trend of Events | 


By Alva W. Taylor 














THE PRESIDENT SCORES 


The president has scored heavily in vetoing the census bill. Con- 
gress proceeded on the pious pretence that census clerks were com- 
pelled to pass a non-competitive examination. They seemed to 
think the word “examination” would be an anesthetic to the stren- 
uous executive and the people. 

Frederick H. Wines, the sociologist who was Assistant Director 
of the last census, exposed the somnorific in that political ruse. He 
showed how no one would be admitted to the examinations except 
upon recommendation; how it was a “dead level” test only, i.e., if 
a grade of 75% was made no account was made of higher or lower 
ratings; and how then the politician could choose his favorite regard- 
less of whether he was lowest or highest in the list. He showed, 
moreover, that men who failed to pass were given a second and 
third trial and even avered that papers had been changed after leav- 
img the examiners’ hands. 

Former Superintendent of the Census Bureau, Carroll D. Wright, 
says $2,000,000 was neealessly expended through these political 
manipulations in the last census-taking and that it took a year’s 
more time to do the work than it would have taken under the 
classified service. 

It develops that the 4,000 offices at stake were to be divided 
among all the congressmen. There were enough republicans to defeat 
the measure unless the democrats were called off, so they were 
promised a share in the spoils, and enough of them accepted to pass 
the bill. The design was so apparent that the president’s veto has 
left the “spoils of office” politician, who wears the guise of a states- 


man, exposed in a denuded condition. 


A POCKET WIRELESS 


One of the foremost scientists remarked in New York the other 
day that he expected some day to unpack a case about the size of a 
small hand valise and talk with his friends in France. We do not 
laugh at anything as impossible today and least of all at anything 
in the world of electricity. It seems we have but touched the border- 
lands of that marvelous realm of physical wonder. 

It was considered a triumph when a portable wireless outfit was 
perfected that would not weigh over two hundred pounds and 
could be carried on an army mule. Now a seventy pound transmit- 
ting instrument has been made for airships. It so encloses the 
sparks in glass cases as to prevent danger to the inflammable ma- 
terial of the baloon and has a sending capacity of ten miles. The 
whole mechanism is confined to a space the size of a small trunk 
and the wire antennae hang from the basket. 

The Germans are leading with the wireless telephone and have 
talked with ease up to two-hundred miles. Great Britain is erecting 
coast stations and is determined to prevent any monopoly of the 
future wireless service. The nations have yet to work out some 
things for the sake of general harmony. The experts think they 
will soon have perfected devices to prevent picking up messages 
where secrecy is desired. When commercial messages can be sent 
across the seas the nations will be brought yet nearer together and 
with the cheapness of the message will come a quickening of inter- 
course that brings closer the era of good will and the end of enmities. 


THE MENACE OF THE RAT 


The Salvation Army has done a characteristic thing in taking a 
cargo of tabby-cats to Calcutta. It being determined that rats 
carry the germ of the terrible bubonic plague, the Army, with its 
usual good common sense, made this move to destroy the pest. The 
usual alertness of the Japanese was again manifested in the taking 
of a census of the feline population of Osaka. They found that in 
that city of one and one-half million people there were but a little 
over fifty-four thousand tabbies, and also that in parts of the city 


where the plague had given most trouble the fewest cats were found. 
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Britain finds that she is spending $1,250,000 on rat poison each 
year so adds another to her multitudinous societies—a “Society for 
the Destruction of Vermin.” 

Secretary Wilson of the Agricultural Department tells us that 
rats cost the cities of America alone $20,000,000 per year. San Fran- 
cisco is getting wise to the rat problem, owing to her port for 
Oriental trade and consequently her exposure to the bubonic plague. 
Our great farm secretary also reveals the fact that in the west field 
mice destroy great areas of alfalfa and that common ground squir- 
rels eat up millions of dollars worth of wheat as well as carry 
disease germs that the common flea may communicate to men. The 
National Conservation Commission reports that there are 40,000,000 
prairie dogs in Texas and that they eat enough grass yearly to feed 
a million and a half cattle. 


WOMAN IN THE NEW EAST 


The final test of a civilization is its homes, and with them its 
treatment of women and children. Moody told England that she 
needed homes more than churches. The home is the molecule of 
society. Napoleon said France’s greatest need was mothers. It was 
one of those wise, philosophical observations of the great Bonaparte, 
given when his wisdom arose above his ambition. Mothers, in that 
sense, is synonomous with homes. Isabella Birl Bishop, the great 
traveler, said she had been importuned two hundred times in the 
East for poison that one inmate of a harem might be rid of her rival 
or her rival’s children. Small minded women cannot bring forth 
great minded sons. 

The first test of the reality of the new civilization that is lighting 
up the East is the emancipation of woman. In Turkey women 
threw off their veils and joined in those remarkable jubilations in 
which Mohammedan and Christian embraced each other. The Turk- 
ish women have manifested the keenest interest in the new era and 
many of them are contributing to the journais. It is now known 
that they were among the most effective of the secret agents of the 
“Young Turks” in their campaign. Some went too far for a people 
that have an inborn prejudice against woman’s public appearance 
and many have wisely agreed to be patient and await the day of 
the coming of their own. 

In Persia women are among the chief defenders of the constitution 
and both give of their jewels and write for the papers. In China an 
edict has been issued making the education of girls compulsory. 
Officials are discharged if they allow the feet of their daughters 
bound. Women of the wealthier and official classes are erecting spe- 
cial girl’s schools and modernizing their homes. 


THE TRUST AN OUTLAW 


The Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890 made any combination acting 
in restraint of trade an outlaw. Like most laws that involve new 
procedure that Act has had to wait upon public opinion for enforce- 
ment. Like all pioneer enactments, too, it is an imperfect instru- 
ment. But the recent decision of the Supreme Court in the case 
of the Continental Wall Paper Co. vs. Louis Voight & Sons, demon- 
strates that it is a powerful instrument when invoked. ~ 

The Voight firm purchased a large consignment of wall paper 
and paid but part of the bill. When the Continental tried to collect 
the balance the Cincinnati firm took refuge behind the Sherman Act 
and the provision therein that no firm acting in restraint of trade 
could collect a debt or have any recourse whatever to the courts. 
The law is plain on its face. The question of fact was established. 
It was proved that the Continental controlled 99% of the wall paper 
business and that it had raised prices over 50%. It was found that 
its directors fixed prices absolutely, not for the jobber alone, but 
for the dealer to whom he sold as well. If the schedule thus fixed 
was violated the erring customer could buy no more. 

There remained then only to have the Supreme Court pass on the 
law relating to the offence. By a vote of five to four it upheld the 
law. Justice Harlan gave the decision in his usual clear manner. 
The gist of his decision was that the courts could not aid in the 
enforcement of an illegal agreement. This principle, he said, was 
long established in both English and American law. The defendents 
may have entered the agreement with full and guilty knowledge, 
and the business transaction might require that they pay the debt 
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so far as honor between man and man is concerned, but public 
policy demands that the principle be maintained. 

Justice Holmes maintained in the dissenting opinion that when a 
party purchases with knowledge of the illegal conditions, yet sub- 
mits in order to get the goods, that it is aiding and abetting the 
malfeasance, and that to refuse to pay is dishonest and that it is of 
less moment that the trust be upheld than that a dishonest debtor 


be upheld. 
Of course this means that the trust must collect C. 0. D. or take 


Charles 


Among the many anniversaries which this year brings, none is 
perhaps more significant than that of the author of “The Origin of 
Species.” It is not too much to say that that book was the greatest 
single literary product of the nineteenth century. By this it is 
not meant that it was the most popular work, the most widely 
read, or the most immediately influential. But no one can survey 
the entire field of thought which the nineteenth century brought 
to view without the feeling that more changes were wrought in 
convictions and opinions by Darwin’s great work than by any 
other single utterance of the century. 

Before that time science had been busy with the gathering of 
data in reference to nature and the life of plants and animals. 
But for the most part the static view of the world was main- 
tained, a view which had been inherited from many centuries of 
tradition. It was a commonly accepted belief that forms of life 
as they are observed today had been largely what they now are 
from the earliest ages, and even that those fossils which have 
astonished geologists were actually created in the rocks where 
later generations have come upon them. The idea of a progressive 
and constantly changing natural order had not so far impressed 
the minds of scientific men as to become a determining theory in 
their study of the facts of life. 

Darwin’s work opened up an entirely new field of thought. Upon 
the basis of the same facts previously observed, he proceeded to 
such attempts at classification, such tracings of relationship, and 
such inquiries into the laws of cause and effect as offered what 
seemed to him an intelligible explanation of a constant and ever 
enlarging process of development. To this process he gave the 
name of evolution. 

It was not to be expected that so startling an announcement 
could be accepted at once; nor, indeed, even contemplated without 
grave apprehensions by the students of many subjects which had 
already taken apparently mature and satisfactory form. If the 
new principle was true, it must revolutionize science, removing it 
from the static to the dynamic or evolutionary foundation. It 
was not strange, therefore, that science stood hesitant if not prot- 
estant in the face of the new definitions. This was perhaps to be 
expected. Science has always been reluctant to accept new theories 
in spite of the fact that it is usually believed by theologians to 
be the most revolutionary and disturbing of all human activities. 
Yet the strenuous opposition to the Copernican theory of the solar 
system, to Gallileo’s experiments, to Columbus’ belief in a spherical 
world, to Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood, and 
to practically every other scientific announcement, should persuade 
us to the contrary. 

But evolution more than justified itself by its reasonable ex- 
planations of the phenomena of nature. In spite of protesting 
traditions, both scientific and theological, it slowly won its way 
to acceptance and at the present time is the accredited view in 
every circle of scientific, literary, historical, and social research, 
and is rapidly becoming the tinal word in theological interpreta- 
tion. Darwin’s view of the progress of natural processes explains 
% admirably the continuous creative work of God that it was 
strange men should have dissented from it in the supposed interest 
of religion. Yet, of course, it was not without gravely disturbing 
elements. When it was easily conjectured and indeed by some 
confidently affirmed that evolution had made God unnecessary, 
when other scholars, using Darwin’s method, went on from science 
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its chances in the collection of debts. This further means that its 
only chances are to be taken with the firms that will never want to 
buy again. It has only to add enough to the price to cover that 
contingency and collect the bad debts off the customers who will pay. 

The law goes further and provides that any property held in 
violation of its provisions i.e., by any trust that controls and arbi- 
trarily fixes prices, may be seized in the course of interstate trans- 
portation and condemned. This clause would “bust the trust” if it 


were enforced. 


Darwin 


to metaphysics and denied that there was any necessity for a 
First Cause, they were drawing conclusions not warranted by the 
facts and were passing beyond the legitimate realm of their own 
inquiries. Darwin himself was not guilty of this assumption, and 
the work of those men who drew unwarranted and atheistical con- 
clusions from his inquiries has now given place to a better inter- 
pretation of evolution, which is today recognized as not only the 
basis for all modern study, but as one of the most valuable aids 
to the understanding of the Christian faith. 

Darwin’s work was only a beginning. He had discovered a 
great principle which all later scientists have recognized and de- 
But on many points his views of particular items in 
Few men would 


veloped. 
the evolutionary process have been superseded. 
now go to Darwin for the bes. explanation of the facts of variation 
and heredity. A multitude of later workers in the same field 
have devoted themselves to laborious research with astonishingly 
satisfactory results. The writings of Weismann, Le Conte, Wal- 
lace, Bateson, Romanes, De Vries, and others, form a continuing 
and ever expanding commentary upon the great principle of evolu- 
tion which they have done much to amplify and develop. It is to 
their pages that the modern student goes rather than to Darwin 
for information upon the details of the evolutionary processes. 
None the less, “The Origin of Species” will ever be read with 
satisfaction as the foundation material of modern views of God’s 
work. 

It will be of value if the anniversary of Darwin’s birth shall 
awaken in the hearts of Christian preachers and teachers a fresh 
desire to know the facts of nature as they are interpreted by the 
masters of biology and geology in our day. 
following Bishop Butler, awakened the interest of the Bible stu- 
dent and preacher in the wonderful correspondence between God’s 
ways of working in nature in human life and in revelation. Not 
less helpful to religious education are more modern statements of 
scientific facts, such as some of the books above noted. And it is 


Henry Drummond 


interesting to recall the fact that the most significant illustrations 
which Jesus ever gave to religious life are in terms not of legal 
processes nor human institutions, but rather in terms of nature’s 
work and the life of man. His two most notable sayings regard- 
ing spiritual life linger in the mind of the man who has any ac- 
“The earth beareth 
fruit of herself, first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in 


quaintance with scientific truth in our time: 


the ear,” the very best definition of evolution that the great teacher 
could have given, and, “Except a man be born from above, he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God,” a statement of the divine origin 
of life and of its inception as a birth with the consequent need of 
nurture and growth. 

“The conflict between science and theology” has been an interest- 
ing theme of discussion in the past, but there is no such conflict 
save in the mind of the literalist whether he be a student of 
science or of the Bible. God works out his results by slow, but 
constant, means. Jesus said, “My Father worketh hitherto and I 
work,” when reproved by the Pharisees for failing to observe their 
definition of Sabbath rest. This great truth that God has never 
been inactive, but from the beginning to the present moment has 
been constantly putting forth creative and disciplining energy, is 
recognized today as the best interpretation both of the facts of 
nature and of the religious life. 

February 12, 1809, gave the world two emancipators, Lincoln the 
statesman, and Darwin the scientist. 
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Religion and Education Co-operating 
Meeting of the Religious Education Association in Chicago, February 9---12, 1909 


IX years ago, the Religious Education Association was organized 
in Chicago, largely as the result of suggestions made by one who 
impressed his generation, in certain departments at least, more 
forcibly than any man of his time—Pres. William Rainey Harper. 
Its purpose was, and is, “to promote religious and moral education.” 
As the result, directly or indirectly, of the agitation encouraged and 
directed by this association, there has been observable a noteworthy 
change of sentiment in the matter of religion in its relation to 
education. Where, a decade ago, there could hardly be observed a 
dozen books of worth upon this imperial subject, scores are now com- 
ing from the press yearly, while the volumes reporting the proceedings 
of the several conventions of the Religious Education Association 
are themselves a fund of literature upon the subject, helpful, stim- 
ulating and informing. 
Some Notable Attendants. 

The convention held in Chicago last week, its first general session 
being that of Feb. 9, was a remarkable one in many respects. The 
personnel of those who attended it was indeed suggestive of the 
growth of interest in the object around which the association is 
organized. The addresses of Ambassador James Bryce, of Great 
Britain, Presidents Eliot, of Harvard, Judson, of Chicago, Pritchett, 
of the Carnegie Foundation, of New York, and Northrop, of Minne- 
sota, not to mention numerous other educators, afforded a broad 
intellectual outlook. Distinguished religious teachers like Pres. 
Henry Churchill King, of Oberlin, and Dr. W. C. Bitting, of 
St. Louis, and others, added their message in the general meetings 
or in the departmental session. Men known the world over for 
their contribution to the uplift of society, men such as Prof. C. R. 
Henderson, and women like Miss Jane Addams; writers upon psy- 
chology and pedagogy and similar subjects, such as Prof. Geo. A. Coe, 
of Northwestern University; Dr. Francis G. Peabody, of Harvard; 
Prof. Chas. F. Kent, of Yale; Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck, of the 
University of Iowa; Pres. F. K. Sanders, of Washburne College, 
Kansas, were also heard. 

The program represented a most remarkable piece of organizatfon. 
All told, thirty-nine different meetings were scheduled, and something 
like 116 addresses were given. On some days, there were as many 
as ten different meetings, as many as seven being in session at the 
same hour. When it is recalled that the printed program alone 
would fill at least a page and a half of CurisTiAn CENTURY, and that 
the addresses, if reported in full would make a volume of 300 or 400 
pages, the absolute impossibility of giving more than a glimpse of 
this remarkable convention will be appreciated. 

The CuristiAN CENTURY will not attempt to do more than give a 
brief survey of the four general sessions, and point out the fact that 
there were fifteen different departmental meetings, besides meetings 
in which groups of specialists delivered papers, and engaged in 
discussion upon such subjects as “Universities,” “Colleges,” “Sunday- 
schools,” “Teacher-training,” “Brotherhoods,” and kindred themes. 
The three general sessions held in the evening found large and in- 
terested audiences in the great Theodore Thomas Orchestra Hall. 
One of the features of the convention was the music. Any one who 
had the privisege of listening to such devotional and inspirational 
singing as was here provided could not but wish that religious 
“ragtime” tunes, and Salvation Army hurdy-gurdy songs would 
evermore be stilled. 

Religious Education and Social Duty. 

There were three admirable addresses at the opening session on 
Tuesday evening. The first of these was by the president of the 
association, Dr. Francis G. Peabody, of Harvard College. A large 
audience listened to his stirring paper on “The Social Conscience, 
and the Religious Life.” Dr. Peabody showed the dangers of ex- 
changing an active, devotional and teaching Christianity for mere 
laboratory methods. We are sometimes in danger, he declared, of 
devoting so much time to discussions about doing good, that there 
is not time actually to be good. Religious education fortifies social 
activity. The teaching of Jesus showed undoubtedly that religion 
must first reach the will and then eventually conduct. Rabbi Emil 
G. Hirsch, of Chicago, showed the relationship between “Religious 
Education and Moral Efficiency.” He declared that religion, and 
religion alone, offers the basis on which moral efficiency can be 
maintained, and that religion must be planned so as to keep this 
function ever in view. 

The third address of the evening was that of Pres. S. C. Mitchell, 
of the University of South Carolina, upon “Religious Education and 
Racial Adjustment.” It was a manly, dispassionate appeal, by a 
southerner of southerners, for religious training and social uplift 
for the Negro. It bristled with facts, incidents and suggestions. 


The address closed with suggesting that in the settlement of the 
race problem in the South, religion has @ three-fold opportunity: to 


encourage racial tolerance and codperation; to demand of Christians 
that they beget a spirit which shall be helpful to a right under. 
standing in order to offset prejudice; and to create a statesmanship, 
especially in the South, that shall be sensitive to the highest things 
in the Negro. If we study Jesus Christ on race prejudice, we shal] 
find obstacles being removed. Love never faileth, and the South is 
clinging to that basal principle. 
The Progress of Religious Education. 

The second general session was held in Sinai Temple and brought 
out a fine audience which listened with keen appreciation to three 
able papers. The first upon the annual survey of progress in re- 
ligious education was presented by Prof. Geo. A. Coe, of Northwestern 
University. The past year had been characterized by a wider 
moral awakening in general than in any of the six previous years 
of the organization. Following a time of moral depression a new 
stage in moral reform has come. A revival of moral education is 
noticeable. The aim of the schools is directed toward the essential 
of character building. Last year the first international congress of 
moral education was held with the theme of the relationship of 
religion to morals. The advisability of doing away with the teach- 
ing of religion in the schools was shown and the method for securing 
right character was thought to lie in the direct and indirect way of 
teaching morals. The school should be a constructive power in 
the whole life of the pupil. Industrial education is necessary to a 
real democracy. Industrial service is a moral calling. The move- 
ment for moral education tends to enlighten the conscience of the 
adult as well as that of the child. The socialization of the con- 
science of the Sunday-school pupil is also essential. During the 
years of the association’s existence 396 text-books upon moral and 
religious education have been published and $65,000 expended in 
the work. 

Religious Education in the Orient. 

Prof. Edward C. Moore, of Harvard University, gave a paper, 
charming in diction, full of solid facts and suggestions, upon “The 
Progress of Religious Education in the Orient.” The progress of 
ethics in the various religions of the East was shown to be, not 
an effort to secure knowledge as we mean it in our national life, 
but simply to acquaint the mind with the history of traditions. Our 
purpose in education is to produce a man. Christianity alone shows 
adaptation to modern learning. The progress of education in Japan 
is but one of the advances in that nation. The nationalization of 
Christianity in that nation has begun. China stands where Japan 
stood forty years ago. China has turned in a fury upon the old 
education of the empire so long observed and foreign learning is 
everywhere in vogue for it. has its ethical benefit for the people. 
It is the Christian movement in China to which we must look for 
the remedy for all present ills. In Turkey there has been a religious 
revival of Mohammedanism, but in the educational sense it has 
taken no secular attitude. The new education is an attempt to 
adapt it to the existing conditions while the people still remain 
Moslems. Christianity has in it the mightiest reforming agency in 
the world and for this reason it is the leavening force for revolution- 
izing the conditions of the modern world. 

The third paper was by Pres. Henry Churchill King, of Oberlin 
College, and discussed “The Future of Religious Education.” It was 
pointed out how the increase of wealth, the challenge of city life, 
the proximity of nations under the changed external conditions of 
life and other modern conditions, were moral educational forces on 
a world wide scale today. We are put in possession of & 
new world. Greater simplicity of life is demanded because of 
our complex life. This forced interdependence demands the 
social virtues. The conquest of race prejudice has begun and 
must be worked out toward a common brotherhood. The bigness 
of the task brings compensation. Even the poorest method gives 
evidence of its being capable of being worked. The new inner 
world of the mind is being more and more touched and influenced 
to these high ideals. The scientific spirit must be brought more 
and more into the sphere of the moral and a new standard of ef- 
ficiency demanded. Rev. Henry F. Cope, the efficient and progress- 
ive general secretary of the association gave his report in the an- 
nual meeting which closed the session of the morning. The past 
year has been one of the widest progress in the history of the as- 
sociation. The secretary had travelled 32,000 miles during the 
year in his official duties and held 200 conferences. The receipts 
for the year had been $11,555 and the expenditures $11,540. All 
old debts have been paid; 294 new members have been received, 
making the present membership of the association 2,100. It was 
recommended that a permanent memorial fund be established in 
memory of Drs. Harper, Hall and Blakeslee, also that the member- 
ship fee for students in school be made $1 instead of $3. The re- 
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rt of the nominating committee was presented and officers for 
the coming year elected, Prof. George Albert Coe, Ph. D., being 
made president. 

On Wednesday evening a large and representative audience 
listened to three exceedingly interesting addresses. Pres. Harry 
Pratt Judson spoke upon “Religious Codperation.” He pointed out 
that the difference among denominations might be summed up as 
those of metaphysics, methods and machinery. Are these the es- 
sentials of religion? As a social force the churches of Christ are 
one body. In their service for humanity, there is need of unity, 
although not of union. When all churches join hands in works of 
righteousness, there will be observable a decided religious advance. 

Dr. Charles R. Henderson wittily replied to a remark of Presi- 
dent Judson that so large a proportion of our churches is composed 
of women, by pointing out that in the penitentiaries there are 
about sixty men to one woman. Is it here that we shall discover 
the absentees from the churches? Young men are specially inter- 
ested in physical activity, in money making and in politics. There 
jis a duty incumbent upon the churches to turn these three elements 
of manly power toward the uplift of society. . 

The Ethics of Industrialism. 

President Eliot’s address was upon “The Ethics of Industrialism.” 
It was a comprehensive and thorough disscussion of the ethical 
elements involved in the relationship of employers to employes. 
He gave many examples of unethical conduct on the part of both 
capital and labor, denouncing as unethical the failures of capital 
to provide proper rewards and freedom of effort, and the failures 
of labor in such matters as enforcing a uniform wage, which is 
really a minimum wage, and in limiting output and in calling 
strikes. He then showed how the adoption of ethical standards on 
the part of both employer and employe, attended with mutual kind- 
ness and sympathy, is necessary to industrial peace. Friends of 
religious education must use every effort to secure the moral and 
religious training of youth, reform in industrial ethics, and the 
adoption of ethical principles of government. 

The fourth and closing general session was held on Thursday 
evening, Orchestra Hall being crowded. President Peabody called 
upon Dr. W. C. Bitting, of St. Louis, to speak concerning the per- 
ennial energy of the association, which he did in his usual effective 
way. Dean Shailer Mathews reported for the committee on resolu- 
tions, commending the work of industrial education; the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Association for its lesson series; the colleges 
and seminaries for the introduction of direct religious instruction 
and the policies of the foreign educational congresses in their work 
and influence. 

The new president of the association, Prof. George Albert Coe, 
was introduced and in response referred to the lasting influence and 
prophetic insight of President Harper who gave inception and 
direction to the association. He also announced that the next 
meeting of the association would be held in Nashville, Tenn., and 
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of the 118 papers announced on the program of this year, not one 
had failed of presentation, and that with some half-dozen ex- 
ceptions, caused largely by illness, the writers had been present to 
read their own papers. This is all the more notable when it is 
known that every one appearing on the program pays his own ex- 
penses to the meeting. 

Miss Jane Addams, of the Hull House, Chicago, presented a paper 
upon “The Reaction of Modern Life upon Religious Development.” 
In making a plea for the better protection of youth and women, 
she declared this country to be behind several other nations in 
securing safeguards. Something is wrong in our methods or lack 
of method of instruction when it is possible for 20,000 youth to 
be arrested in one year in a city like Chicago. It is more im- 
portant to direct and satisfy the energies of youth that call for 
realization than to preach to them any particular faith or accepted 
religious code. There must be something wrong with our instruc- 
tion and our religion when the schools and the church fail to 
furnish that food which will satisfy the inquiry of youth. It was 
declared that the stage is dealing with the moral problems of our 
day in a more practical manner than many other agencies. We 
are making our experiments today in the most materialistic period 
of all time. If our religion is genuine it should be easy for us to 
unite our various creeds for the realization of social betterment. 

The last address of the evening was delivered by Hon. James 
Bryce, ambassador of Great Britain, who spoke upon the changes 
which had come in recent years in religious thought and the rela- 
tion of religious instruction to our public-school system and to 
Certain facts in the social and intellectual condition of 
modern countries, especially of England and America, make it es- 
pecially needful to take every possible means of impressing the 
fundamental truths of religion on the minds of the young. Ethical 
teaching, while given to some extent in the schools, would be 
vastly more impressive if based on religion. The greater oppor- 
tunity for pleasure which has come with wealth and saving of 
time, and which in itself may not be wrong, presents a new phase 
for Christian activity. The sense of duty is not as strong as once 
it was. People are a little less ashamed now than formerly to 
say, “Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die.” The immigrant 
has come and he does not have our New England traditions. This 
new mass of humanity and these new conditions present a new 
phenomenon for our age. Two agencies are primarily essential to 
the solution of our problem, these are the newspapers and the 
schools. In addition to the ethics already taught, the duty is upon 
religious teachers to put forth all their power to have religion 
vindicate its place in the training of the young throughout the 
whole course of life. 


After the secretary had announced that during the meeting of 
the association 200 new members had been received, also 1,000 
acres of land in Texas given for the benefit of the work, the associa- 
tion adjourned. 


Paragraphic Editorials 


For death to enter the ranks of our active 
Chicago ministry is unprecedented. Chicago 
ministers die, but in the past sixty years 
they have left the city or the active ministry 
ere death overtook them. Our only shrine 
is at the humble grave of A. Larrabee, whose 


while Mr. 


sent to the mere correctness of it. 

An interesting story comes to us from one 
who was pastor of an Aurora, Lil., church 
Stockdale 
People’s Liberal Church there. 


ing to build up the religious life of his 


the truth and by it be made free. The es- 
tablishment of the cause of Christ in any 
place is only preliminary to its extension to 
further regions. Every outpost is to become 
a center of further missionary effort. The 
church that does not recognize this impera- 


was leader of the 
He was try- 





years of sacrificing toil in the mission field 
of Chicago, laid the foundations of a number 
of our best churches. Many could have 
wished that the body of Parker Stockdale 
had been interred here so that the realities 
of his ministry and his hearty personal 
strength might tind expression in a fitting 
symbol to aid in keeping them ever fresh. 
Mr. Stockdale was one of that large com- 
pany of ministers who have found among 
the Disciples of Christ a sort of refuge from 
the restraints of sectarianism. He came into 
our ministry because it promised him free- 
dom. This freedom he was careful to ex- 
ercise without abuse. His education had put 
him in touch with the typical ideas of mod- 
ern thinking. He knew in which way the 
currents of progress were flowing. Yet he 
was able to carry on a ministry in a large 
church including widely diverse minds with- 
out doctrinal friction. The secret of this 
power was that Parker Stockdale was not a 
preacher of a doctrine but a minister of life. 
He used doctrine in the service of life. He 
Was more intent on conveying the practical 
meanings of the teaching than in gaining as- 


people by the use of Shakespeare and George 
Eliot and by the development of a sort of 
free club life. His brother ministers had be 
come acquainted with him and had felt the 
warmth and vigor of his personality. They 
could not help the feeling that this man was 
out of his true place. His was a_ truly 
evangelical spirit, they declared, ne matter 
if his opinions were not orthodox. One day 
a group of them were talking on this wise 
when it was suggested that they make him 
the subject of united prayer that he might 
be delivered from the cold and unsocial, if 
not hostile, atmosphere of shallow liberalism. 
Thereupon they got down upon their knees 
and prayed for the recovery to the evangel- 
ical fold of their brother who, they believed, 
had been misled. It was not long after this 
that Parker Stockdale united with the Dis- 
ciples of Christ and flung his eager, ardent 
nature into the ministry of Christ and the 


Cross. 





The real work of the Church of Christ in 
the world is that of accomplishing the 
Saviour’s purpose that all men may know of 


tive call of the cross to missionary activity 
has failed to read beyond the first principles 
of the gospel. Indeed, it is difficult to under- 
stand how even the first principles can be 
comprehended without the recognition of this 
great truth. 

There is no day in the missionary calendar 
of the church more important than the first 
Sunday in March. At that time, if at no 
other, the whole round world comes into the 
survey of the intelligent follower of Jesus. 
He knows that the only thing which differ- 
entiates all western Christian life from the 
paganism of the East is the presence of this 
powerful force which began its quiet but 
triumphant progress twenty centuries ago. 
To be negligent of this call for missionary 
information and offerings is to be heretical 
on the most vital point of our holy faith. 
Wrong opinions might be tolerated, but lack 
of concern regarding the supreme work of 
the church is a heresy unpardonable in the 
sight of our Leader. 





Announcement is now officially made that 
the next triennial convention of the World’s 
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Sunday-school Association will be held in 
Washington, D. C., in May, 1910. The last 
two conventions have been held in Jerusalem 
and Rome, respectively. Rev. F. B. Meyer 
is the president of the association. 





Our readers will welcome the announce- 
ment that we have been able to perfect 
arrangements for going to press in time to 
get THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY into the home 
of every American subscriber before the Sun- 
day following the date of the paper. Con- 
tributors and reporters will have their 
“copy” in our office by Thursday at the 
latest. Room will be kept for telegrams 
sent on Sunday ‘night. 





We overheard a street car conversation 
the past week between a young man evi- 
dently a student, and a gentleman with the 
marks of a clergyman upon him. The topic 
some phase of religious edu- 
heard the younger man re- 


was probably 
cation for we 
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mark, “I graduated from ——— College, at- 
tended Seminary for three years 
and accepted a Y. M. C. A. position which 
took me into about fifteen theological 


schools. Then deciding on making a specialty 
of sociology I entered the University of Chi- 
eago with my mind not wholly free from 
misgiving, for I had heard much of its 
higher criticism and even of its godlessness. 
What was my surprise, then, when I entered 
my first class to hear Professor Henderson 
open the hour with an earnest prayer! I 
had never seen a class in the orthodox sem- 
inaries opened in that way.” 

The marvelous response of the world to 
those suffering because of the Sicilian earth- 
quake is measured for us now by the-report 
that over $16,000,000 has been sent, and that 
those appointed to distribute it are hardly 
able to do so. Such an event of suffering 
and such a world-wide rushing to its relief 
disclose how love is binding all the na- 
tions together. 


Building Fences in the Sea 
By J. M. Lowe 


ruth is like the Different seas 
have different names, but after all it is the 
same sea, the same tides traverse all. The 
boundary lines are imaginary, and one day 
the tiniest brooklet hid away in the mount- 
ains will find its way to the sea. It is 
further true that, 

“No stream from its source 
Flows seaward how lonely so ever its course, 
But that some land is gladdened.” 

So in the past each statement of a think- 
ing mind that came from a good heart, has 
gladdened some life. 

But “the sea is His,” so also is the truth. 
Many men upon the sea learn different 
lessons in the same sea, for so vast is the 
deep that we can know it only in part. It 
is mine, therefore, to thank the man who 
finds something new, or brings strange gifts 
from ports unknown to me. It is a day 
for curious and delighted wonder rather 
than for sharp criticism. And the sea 
abides; no wise or otherwise word of mine 
shall stop its throbbing tides or arrest the 
music of its waves. 

So, many minds are alarmed at words, 
and foolishly we have been trying to build 
fences in the sea, supposing that the waves 
will stop when they get to our fence. As 
a matter of fact, only the wave form moves, 
while the unwearied sea rests forever in 
its mighty bed. So thought forms, creeds 
and ideas clash while the ocean of truth 
abides. After all the sea is not clamoring 
for our assistance in making it grand and 
deep. Nor can the tides be stayed in their 
ceaseless flow. Uninvited and unhindered, 
they go on forever. It is for us to adapt 
ourselves to them or be left behind or 
carried in the opposite direction. Who can 
reverse the Gulf Stream or send the ice- 
bergs back to the frozen north? The same 
man can stay the tides of mighty thought 
that flow from the heart of the Infinite. 

Words are not truth. They are but signs 
of what some one thinks concerning the 
truth. The geologist did not build the 
earth; the botanist did not plant the 
flowers; nor did the astronomer light the 
stars. Nor can men destroy these things. 
Scientists have walked with wondering eyes 
amid the beauties of nature and have tried 
to tell us with joy what they saw there. 
Theologians and scholars are no more. Wise 
as they are, the scholars did not make God 
or his works in nature or grace. It is their 


ocean. 


mission to listen and look and tell us honest- 
ly what they hear and what they see. You 
don’t smell the name you smell the rose, 
the hidden perfume which no man can make 
or destroy. Beneath forms and phrases is 
upward striving resistless as the tides, and 
broad as the sunlight. 

It is to be regretted that because each 
new movement toward better things bears 
a particular name and is proclaimed by a 
certain people, some one should begin at once 
to build a fence in the sea. But how about 
this? Were not the Jews a peculiar people? 
The Greeks were not Romans and the 
Romans were not Greeks, yet what would 
each have been without the other? And 
what would Christianity have been without 
all of them? The thing to be regretted is 
that they did not see themselves as allies 
instead of enemies, that they followed 
revenge and not mercy. It is still to be 
regretted that there is that lack of vision 
and charity which will not listen to all and 
attempt to correlate all instead of widening 
differences and perpetuating misunderstand- 
ings. I thank God not for strife and bitter- 
ness, but for work done and for the un- 
dreamed of power of all religious bodies 
which will be released when love shall flow 
from eye to eye and joy from heart to 
heart. Invective and ridicule are totally 
out of place in this day of growing desire 
to heal our divisions. We cannot have union 
without love. Everything will fail but love. 

Who make the most of names, they who 
wear them or they who oppose them? Would 
I love Bro. Morrison more if his name were 
Lowe? There is no kind of doubt that the 
cause of God would be quickened if all party 
names were dropped, but they may as well 
persist unless they can be drowned in an 
ocean of Love. The same name does not 
make peace. There is a great people of one 
name not exactly united. Look in the mirror. 

Who is sufficient for these things? What 
religious body may make that mighty plea 
for union? That one which professes to 
wear that name only? Is that the sole 
qualification? Let us beware. Christ, not 
his name is the unifying power. We can be 
one only in Christ, not his name. The reason 
why Christendom is not united is a simple 
one—Christendom is not Christian. We are 
not Christians till we are one in Christ. We 
have been so busy tearing down other fences 
that in our frenzy we built one around our- 
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selves, built it sa high in some places we 
cannot climb over it ipto a union meeting. 
The worst fault is fault-finding, and here 
I am doing it, but all right if the fault ig 
mine or ours. 

The world of flowers is larger than the 
wildest dreams of the botanist. So our 
religion is vaster than any cult or creed 
or even the church itself, even as the wide 
areas of sunlight are greater than the sun 
itself. All religious bodies are striving to 
render real service, and their defects are to 
be cured by instruction not by attack. 

In our own fair land the fields are calling. 
Millions are unsaved. Continents are calling. 
Why this stress about differences? The very 
marrow in my bones aches because of it, 
Think of a lot of Christians being fearful 
less some other Christians might render 
valuable assistance in saving the world. 

It is a matter of education. It is also a 
personal matter. Each one must unite for 
himself with every other Christian. Not 
uniformity but unity. “But,” said a good 
man to me, “we must all speak the same 
thing, now Bro. Lowe come across.” [| 
replied, “Do you and your wife always speak 
the same thing?” The couple smiled at 
each other and the conversation ended. But 
“as far as we have attained.” It is a 
program of attaining the fulness of the meas- 
ure of Christ. Here we may expend our 
energy profitably, but we waste it by build. 
ing fences in the sea. 

Goodland, Kansas. 


Philadelphia Letter 
The Beginning and Growth of the Third 
Church. 

In the Philadelphia letter of December 19, 
the Philadelphia field was discussed in a gen- 
eral way with a view to showing that it was 
not all difficult. In the succeeding letters of 
this series, sketches of the congregations in 
a little more detail will be given. Our Third 
Church, as one of our most vigorous younger 
congregations, will be taken up first. 

It is today second in age amongst our 
churches; its location is admirable; its build- 
ing is a substantial stone building with a 
Christian Endeavor room at the side; its 
field is a residence section filled with homes 
owned, frequently, by their occupants; its 
membership is largely made up of solid and 
permanent residents whose years of connec- 
tion with it make them attached to all its 
interests. It has always been a “young peo- 
ple’s” church and has a future of assured 
stable existence. 

It was founded in 1878 as a mission from 
the First Church in one of the old Centennial 
buildings at Forty-first street and Leidy 
avenue, but removed shortly to a church 
building near Holly and Aspen streets near 
its present location. 

In 1885 the little congregation erected the 
present structure on its well-chosen site, 
somewhat removed, yet within easy reach of 
the street-cars on the principal business 
street of West Philadelphia, and in what was 
soon enlarged by the addition of a Christian 
Endeavor room. 

After various vicissitudes, through several 
ministries during which it enjoyed the fos- 
tering sympathy of the mother church, it 
finally, about 1893, entered upon an era of 
larger and more independent development, 
and took its place as one of the churches 
of the neighborhood. Its membership in- 
creased; its Sunday-school grew to large 


proportions; various sub-organizations were 
added to those already existing; some social 
service in the form of a reading and game 
room and shop-meetings was undertaken; 
and a mission was established which soon 
developed an independent existence as the 
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Fifth Church, but which soon adopted the 
customs of the primitive brethren and has 
since discontinued its meetings. This period 
might be called its adolescence,—a period 
of transition from childhood, through Sturm 
und Drang, to a position of self-hood. 

The present era began with the pastorate 
of Dr. George P. Rutledge, who enjoys the 
double distinction of having filled, in his 
eleven vears, the longest pastorate of any 
of our Philadelphia ministers, and of being 
probably the best pulpit orator we have ever 
had, and one of the best in Philadelphia. 

A few days after his installation, due to 
an inherited quarrel, a division occurred in 
the congregation which resulted in the for- 
mation of the Sixth Church. The losses to 
the mother organization through this expan- 
sion were of course great. More than a 
hundred members left in a body, and as 
many more became disgusted and either 
ynited with the denominational churches or 
drifted away altogether. 

Only about ninety people greeted the new 
minister at his first Sunday morning serv- 
ice; he found only 118 contributing members, 
and the church was $800 behind in current 
expenses. The sub-organizations, also were 
thrown into the confusion always incident 
upon such changes. Each organization was 
split in twain; in some cases, teachers and 
their entire classes left the Sunday-school. 
A complete re-organization was necessary, 
and owing to the reputation the church had 
acquired in the neighborhood, it was more 
difficult to build it up than it would have 
been to start a new organization in another 
part of the city. 

Yet with these unfavorable conditions the 
church rallied, re-organized its forces, drew 
new members from the neighborhood, and 
continued its history. Its work of the past 
eleven years cannot be better summarized 
than by quoting the official report following: 

1. Improvements, to the extent of thou- 
sands of dollars have been made upon the 
church plant. 

2. The current expenses have been consid- 
erably increased, yet all the necessary funds 
have been raised without any great trouble. 

3. While the periodic lull with which most 
churches are familiar, has repeatedly visited 
the church, there has never been a year in 
the eleven that it has not made progress. 

4. The Sunday-school is the largest of any 
of our churches in the city, and with the 
exception of one, in all eastern Pennsylvania. 
Last year the Sunday-school gave more for 
Home Missions than any other in the state. 
The church has three Christian Endeavor 
societies, an active C. W. B. M. and a large 
Ladies’ Aid Society, all doing good work. 

5. Last year the church as a whole gave 
$727 to missions; this year $809. 

6. The church spends hundreds of dollars 
annually relieving the neighborhood poor. 

7. The records show that the church is 
now in a more harmonious condition than it 
has ever been in its history. 

From this brief sketch it can be readily 
seen that the three elements of strength in 
the growth of this congregation are: Its 
first location in a growing suburban field; 
the early fostering care of the First Church 
which extended its advice and financial aid, 
and made it possible for it to launch out 
upon its period of enlargement; and its final 
years profiting by the length of a pastorate 
Which shows conclusively that a minister in 
our church may find an enduring and profita- 
ble ministry in the city of Brotherly Love. 

Arthur Holmes. 


A new building is to be erected by the 
church at Bonham, Texas, during the coming 
year. 
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Laymen’s Conference in Minneapolis 


BY PERRY J. RICE 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The layman’s foreign missionary move- 
ment has reached Minnesota. A conference, 
beginning on Thursday evening, February 4, 
and continuing over the following Sunday, 
has been held in Minneapolis. It was a not- 
able meeting. It would be impossible to es- 
timate its influence and far-reaching effects. 
Thorough preparation was made for it. Mr. 
Lyman Pierce, one the general secretaries 
of the movement, was in the city a month 
or more directing preliminary arrangements. 
A representative committee of laymen in the 
city met at frequent intervals and organized 
a plan to enlist the interest of all the 
churches in the state. All of the larger 
cities and towns were visited and codperat- 
ing committees were organized in each one. 
The churches in the smailer places were 
reached through these coiperating commit- 
tees and by means of correspondence and 
newspaper publicity. 

The first session of the conference proper 
was held in connection with a banquet at 
the largest hotel in the city. Nearly six 
hundred men, carefully selected by the vari- 
ous churches, sat at the tables, and many 
stood about the room after the banquet had 
been served to listen to the speeches. The 
committee returned the price of 380 tickets 
because they could not provide room for so 
many guests at the tables. It was estimated 
that at least fifteen hundred applications for 
places were made. At this meeting Dr. 
Cyrus Northrup, president of the University 
of Minnesota, presided. Mr. Wm. T. Ellis, a 
newspaper man from Philadelphia, Colonel 
Elijah Halford, of wide and varied ex- 
perience, and Mr. J. Campbell White, spoke. 
The occasion was an inspiring one indeed. 
The addresses were broad visioned and mas- 
terful, and the impression left upon the 
minds of the men present must have been 
profound and enduring. 

The sessions on Friday and Saturday were 
held in one of the large churches in the city 
and were attended by hundreds of laymen 
and many pastors. Women were admitted 
to the gallery at the evening sessions but 
the avtliences were almost exclusively made 
up of men. The program was quite informal, 
taking the form of open conferences. Topics 
were introduced by leaders of the movement, 
missionary secretaries, and returned mission- 
aries and then they were thrown open to any 
and all who wished to participate either by 
asking questions or making brief remarks. 
The spirit of prayer was in all hearts and 
much time was given to its expression. 
Questions of practical importance were ever 
in the foreground. Mere sentiment does not 
play a large part in the hearts of these men 
of affairs, and so the effort was constantly 
directed toward answering the questions that 
naturally arise in the minds of laymen re- 
garding the enterprise of foreign missions. 
The testimony of their value and the ur- 
gency of the present opportunity from lay- 
men who had seen the situation with their 
own eyes was most convincing. Mr. Ellis, 
who has some criticisms to offer, neverthe- 
less speaks in no uncertain terms of the high 
character of the missionaries themselves and 
of the surpassing value of the work they are 
doing. 

Mr. White, who is the real leader of the 
movement, is a man of commanding person- 
ality, pleasing and forceful address, and 
great conviction. He believes profoundly in 
the work he is doing. He is convinced that 
it is the plan of Christ for His church to 
evangelize the world in this generation, and 
that it can be done, and must be seriously 


undertaken. He says: “God will not give 
His power to a church that refuses or fails 
to accept His plan.” Referring to a criti- 
cism he once heard,.of the movement, to the 
effect that it is an instrument of one string, 
since its promoters are always harping on 
foreign missions alone, he said: “It is an 
instrument of one string, just as man is a 
creature with one spinal column, which is 
the organizing principle for the whole body.” 
He does not underrate the imporiance of the 
work at home but insists that the whole in- 
cludes the parts, and that if the church once 
gets a vision of the whole plan of God, its 
members will arise to the faithful perform- 
ance of every particular task that is laid 
upon them. He is not given to criticism of 
any kind, and does not pretend to pronounce 
judgment upon the efforts of the past. On 
the contrary he greatly appreciates the work 
that has been done, but urges that as the 
situation now presents itself the men of our 
churches must recognize the bigness of the 
task before them and address themselves to 
its performance with a true manly purpose 
to accomplish it. He believes that men will 
respond to the challenge that foreign mis- 
sions present and his experience convinces 
him that nothing will so grip the consciences 
of men as the proper and adequate presenta- 
tion of this great work. One cannot listen 
to him without feeling the force of his dom- 
inant purpose and being moved by his pas- 
sionate urgency. 

Great mass meetings were held on Sunday 
afternoon and evening when men from all 
parts of the city, from every calling, and 
having all shades of religious opinions were 
brought under the spell of the central ideal 
and dominant purpose of the laymen’s move- 
ment, viz: “the evangelization of the 
world in this generation.” The impression 
left upon the men of our churches is re- 
markable. It is a common thing to hear 
men, who have cared little for missions of 
any kind, say: “I havn’t understood this 
thing; I shall hereafter bear a different at- 
titude toward the whole program of the 
church.” Resolutions were passed endorsing 
the movement, and recommending that a 
committee of men be appointed in every 
congregation to codperate with the pastors 
in bringing the whole subject of missions to 
the whole church and in a manner that will 
secure the codperation of every individual in 
greatly increasing the churches gifts. Five 
dollars per member per year for every mem- 
ber of all the churches in Minnesota was set 
as a goal to be realized as soon as possible. 
A simple organization was effected to pro- 
mote the spirit of the movement and to en- 
sure results. 

The layman’s missionary movement, born 
in a prayer meeting, is destined to exercise a 
mighty influence upon the churches every- 
where. A campaign is being projected in 
which it is hoped that all the cities of 40,000 
inhabitants or more on this continent will 
be reached and the cause adequately pre- 
sented. If this program is carried out it 
will not only result in greatly increasing our 
annual gifts to missions, but will stimulate 
all our churches to greater spiritual power 
and increased activity along all lines. It is 
not unreasonable to anticipate that it will be 
the forerunner of a mighty awakening in all 
the churches. 

The Disciples have every reason to rejoice 
in this movement. It is emphatic in its 
purpose to secure the presentation of the 
simple story of Christ’s saving grace and 
power to all the nations of the world. No 
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creed, no doctrinal peculiarities are advanced 
by this movement. The leaders are quite 
fully aware of the fact that the gospel in its 
simplicity is sufficient to save the world. It 
is a union movement, seeking to bring into 
active cotperation all the forces of Christ- 
endom for the sake of carrying the pospel 
to all people. It centers in the command of 
Christ as voiced in the great commission. 

heen asked: 
object of our 


The question has recently 


‘What shall be the dominant 
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men’s organization?” Why not this one? 
It includes Bible study and every other pur- 
pose that can be imagined as worthy of 


Christian men. It is in harmony with the 


purpose of Christ, and the mightest move- 
ment of our times. It is an organizing 
principle around which a body of great 


strength and virility may be built up. At 
any rate it must be prominent as a feature 
of our men’s work and it can not well be 
too prominent. 


Mexico and Its Man 


Diaz a Life President—His Government Stable and a Finan- 
cial Success—His Summer Palace 
BY J. A. ADAMS. 


Mexico swarms with little men, small in 
stature, in mental attainment and in busi- 
ness capacity, men dwarfed and stunted, 
blighted by an oppressive past and held to 
mediocrity by their environment. But Mex- 
ico also has a fine type of men. You see 


them in the great processions on the streets, 
moving with the air and grace of conscious 
with the 


strength and pride of the old 





ae 


President Porfirio Diaz as he now looks. 


cavalier days when the Spaniard was the 
conqueror and ruler of the tropical world. 
And sometimes they pass you on the country 
roads, sitting erect on a handsome steed and 
looking as if they might be descendants of 
the little band of bold cavalrymen who fol- 
lowed Cortez to victory and whom the natives 
thought a new kind of gods. The question 
which a visitor often asks himself is, whether 
the swarm of little men below will ever start 
to grow and eventually match up with these 
better types above. 

But if I were more distinctly to classify 
the population of the country, I should make 
two great divisions, all the rest of the peo 
ple, and Porfirio Diaz, President of the Re- 
public. Diaz is “It.” All the talk in the 
hotels, on railroad trains, on the streets, in 
the newspapers, with tourists, business men 
and even missionaries, runs this way. If 
Mexico has made progress, Diaz has made 
it. If Mexico is getting along well, it is be- 
cause Diaz is carrying it on his shoulders. 
He sums up and personifies Mexico’s modern 
period. 

Stability of the Government. 

The first and most important thing to be 
said about the government of President Diaz 
is that it stays put. Before his time nothing 


in the government line would stay hitched 
The only permanent features of the country 


were the poverty, squalor and dark com- 
plexion of the people, and also the Catholic 
religion. If you want your memory to swim 
with confusion try to keep in mind the 
revolutions which swept over the land in the 
hundred years before the present administra- 
tion came into power. And Diaz himself 
was one of the leading revolutionists; but 
when he became ruler he changed his mind 
about insurrections. They no longer seemed 
to him desirable. He does not even want 
rotation in office. It was in 1876 that Mr. 
Diaz was first elected President, and, with 
one short intermission, he has been President 
ever since. He likes his job and the people 
like their President, or at least they are 
supposed to do so, and therefore why not 
make it last as long as the man lasts? 

The governors of the several states are 
said practically to be the President’s own 
selections. Sometimes he changes them from 
one state to another. In fact, unless I was 
misinformed, the country is thoroughly or- 
ganized around the President, and_ the 
military force is also much in evidence. 
President Diaz is taking no chances. 

Makes the Ends Meet and More. 

The next feature of the Diaz administra- 
tion which I would mention is its financial 
success. It has been the supreme business 
of nearly all governments to run into debt. 
Our great government is at it now. It is 
spending more than it is receiving. But the 


Mexican government is laying up money. 
Few things in the country surprised me 


more than the annual report of the minister 
of finance. which appeared in the Mexico 
Herald. The revenues of the government for 
the last fiscal year amounted to $111,771,- 
867.68, while the ordinary disbursements 
were $93,177,441.77, leaving a surplus of $18,- 
594,426. Special, or extraordinary payments, 
reduced this surplus to $6,893,198.85. For 
the last thirteen years the government has 
always come out millions to the good, not- 
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withstanding the fact that in that time the 
current expenses have a little more than 
doubled. But think of running the govern- 
ment of the republic with an expense of 
less than one hundred millious a year, and 
in Mexican money! There is now a surplus 
of about $75,000,000 in the treasury. 
A Great Financier. 

The credit for this remarkable success, 
however, is not all given to President Diaz. 
Minister Jose Limantour, the head of the 
treasury department, is pronounced the 
genius who has brought about the result. 
And the Mexican press does not hesitate 
to call him one of the greatest financiers in 
the world and in history. 

Thus with its double portion of political 
genius and of financial genius Mexico feels 
proud of its position among governments, 
Of the attitude of the government toward 
the Catholic church and other religious bodies 
and toward moral questions I cannot speak 
in this article. 

The President’s Residence. 

President Diaz lives in town in winter 
and outside of town in summer. His 
city residence stands in a block of other 
buildings, near the American quarter. It is 
plain and has nothing about it to attract 
attention. His summer residence is the 
famous Chapultepec Castle, the most splen- 
didly located palace that I have ever seen. 
It stands far up on a rocky elevation and 
covers nearly the whole top. It is reached 
on one side by long flights of stone steps 
and on the other by a winding road. But 
the official family enter a tunnel at the foot 
of the hill and are carried up by an elevator. 

In going up by the stone steps there is a 
succession of remarkable views, the foliage 
of rare trees is gleaming in the sunlight, 
flowers are blooming on the little plateaus, 
and vines are clambering over the walls. 
But ali these attractions are eclipsed and 
forgotten when one reaches the great cor- 
ridors which surround the palace. Here the 
view is without a parallel. Below is the 
city, stretching away to the east until its 
outlines are lost in the distance, and all 
around it is the valley, penciled with long 
lines of trees or dotted with haciendas and 
fields of maguey, and a little stream winds 
through it like a silver thread. Beyond are 
the mountains, rising like the rim of an 
amphitheatre and evidencing a purpose of 
nature to set up a view which would make 
the heart jump. And high above all is 
Popocatepetl, along with its twin peak, Ix- 
taccihuatl, rising to a height of 17,853 feet, 
more than 3,000 feet higher than Pike’s 
Peak, and eternally snow clad. 

A Home of Royalty. 

Within, the palace presents reminiscences 

of the royal families which once passed in 








Chapultepec Castle, the Summer Home of President Diaz. 
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and out of its great halls and beautiful 
chambers, or made Mexican history famous. 
There are chairs which were used by Cortez, 
and there are inlaid tables and silver chande- 
liers which were left by the ill-fated royal 
pair who came from Austria to rule the 
people. I could not help thinking that it 
was rather hard for Maximilian to be 
chased from so grand and delightful a home 
and_ shot. Nor do I wonder that poor 
Carlotta went mad. The contrast between 
the splendor of their palace in that brief 
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little spell of power and the miserable end 


of it all was appalling. It was more cheer- 
ing to be told that Secretary Root was en- 
tertained like royalty when he visited in this 
home of Diaz, and to be shown the 
magnificent state banquet hall in which he 
wes dined and the reception room in which 
the diplomats gathered. 

The family apartments are not quite so 
beautifully furnished or decorated as_ the 
chambers of the old palace at Versailles on 
which Napoleon lavished so much money 
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and spread so much yellow silk, but they are 
glittering enough. The heavily carved oak, 
however, gives them a somewhat modern 
appearance. 
Days Declining But not the Man. 

President Diaz is now seventy-nine years 
old, and there are those who think that he 
would be wise to retire from office with the 
expiration of his present term, which will 
be soon, and act as the power behind the 
throne until his successor is well established. 
But “few die and none resign.” 


CORRESPONDENCE ON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
By George A. Campbell 


Appreciation of Parker Stockdale 


Surprised and subdued by his sudden 
death I must turn from my accustomed 
weekly writing and pen a few lines in ap- 
preciation of our dead friend and brother, 
Parker W. Stockdale. 

His is the first death of an active minis- 
ter in the entire sixty years of our Chicago 
history. So full of life and health and 
laughter was he till a few days ago that it 
that today he is 
He was most happy in his 
work. His plans into the years 
ahead. The fellowship of his church and 
of his ministerial brethren was to him most 
He put a heartening spirit into 
But he is gone from us. Not 
were making cal- 
that man 


scarcely seems possible 
still in death. 


reached 


enjoyable. 
all our work. 
reckoning with death we 
culations, only to be reminded 
proposes but God disposes. 

At such a time we wonder and pray. A 
feeling of loneliness and tenderness fills all 
our hearts. A husband and father leaving 
a wife and four children, a minister leaving 
a large and growing church, a brother leav- 
ing a host of friends, has passed on to be 
He still lives but he lives beyond 
He still works, but 


with God. 
the vision of our eyes. 
beyond the veil. 

The Separation Saddens Us. 

Brother Stockdale’s was a buoyant, happy, 
He had health of body 
and faith of soul. To him the universe was 
keyed to the good. The world continually 
swept up and onward into larger light and 
truth. He was a 
true democrat in his pleasures. te enjoyed 
all kinds of games. His overflowing vitality 
thrilled our contests. He not only watched 
games; he played them. His heartiness made 
him many friends; and among those not 
too often seen in church. 

He enjoyed the open life. Born and raised 
in the country he never ceased to love her 
hills, streams, flowers and people. 11s 
greatest struggle was to fight against the 
desire to return to a ministry in the country, 
which desire was always tugging at his 
heart. Even while pastor here he loved to 
take long walks into the country and listen 
to the birds and watch the fleeting clouds. 
It was a pleasure to accompany him on one 
of these jaunts. 

Happy Though in Chicago. 

But he was happy, though in Chicago. He 
drank in happiness from all his surround- 
ings. He saw beauty and glory in every 
little urchin. To wipe the tear of any dirty 
little face gave him joy. Every person, no 
matter how weak or scarred was to him an 
interesting and responsive child of God. He 
usually saw the soul and not the sin. 

He enjoyed his pulpit. People likea to 
hear him and told him so. They made him 
know that he helped them. This was the 
reward unat made him happy twice every 
Sunday. He had dramatic power. Laughter 


conquering spirit. 


He was easily made glad. 


and pathos both had a large place in his 


pulpit ministrations. He enjoyed, too, his 
books; but most of all, I think, did he enjoy 
his friends, and his childlike candor gave him 
his full share. Busy as he was he never 
lacked time for his friends. He liked to talk 
about things of philosophy, but fortunately 
philosophy never robbed him of merriment 
nor dimmed his faitn. He never could suc- 
ceed in enslaving his heart to his head. 
When the Bishop of London was recently in 
this country he said that the five secrets of 
influence in the world were “absoiute 
straightness, the absence of pretentiousness, 
sympathy, a sense of humor, and faith.” This 
analysis suggests the character of our dear 
friend. Certainly he measured up to each 
of these qualifications. 
Frank and Open Nature. 

In uis candor and frankness he had the 
refreshing suggestion of a child. He never 
mask. He opened the deeper re- 

his soul to a much larger circle 
than his intimate friends. To all that knew 
him even casually he was generously large- 
souled. He sought no advantage. Impulsive 
he was at times, overtrustful on occasions, 
but never pretentious. 

Who of us that have heard him tell of the 
death of his child, and who were thus per- 
mitted to know the depth of his feeling; who 
of us that have heard him relate some of his 
pastoral visits to the poor and the simple; or 
who of us that have often heard his tender 
words and seen the tears in his eyes can be 
trusted to speak of his sympathy? His 
heart was a big democratic heart. He loved 
and was loved in return. It is well that the 
Bishop places “a sense of humor” after “sym- 
pathy,” for without it how could a tender- 
hearted man live amid the sin and suffering 
of a city like Chicago and keep his heart 
from breaking. 

Always the Center of Interest. 

Parker Stockdale was one of the tenderest 
of men and one of the funniest. He felt 
tremendously the tragedies of life; but then 
he could laugh and enjoy too. Laughter was 
his release. He was the stimulating tonic 
of most gatherings he was in. On a train, 
in a hotel, or at a convention, he usually 
was the storying-telling center of a group. 
Without effort he would often glide into 
natural remarks on the more ser- 
phases of life. At the last con- 
number of us sat up till late 


wore a 


cesses of 


most 
ious 


gress a 


in the corrider of a hotel. A number 
of traveling men gathered to hear® our 
brother. As we dispersed one strange~ 


grasped his hand and said, “I want to thank 
you, for you have done us all good.” His 
humor was natural. His religion was that 
of life. The two he d.. not think as sep- 
arate, and he was right. The last secret 
of influence mentioned by the Bishop of 
London is “faith.” If the last is the climax, 
“faith” should be last. It is the heart of 
hearts. It is the innermost secret of a 


soul’s life. Very early did Brother Stock- 
dale come to a simple faith in God and in 
Christ. Afterwards his intellect had its 
difficulties, as at one period of life most in 
dependent ones do; but in recent years he 
had come to his simple faith again; not his 
childhood faith, a stronger faith, his own. 
Content to leave unsolved many problems 
he nevertheless persevered in his gospel min- 
istry, sweetly trusting God, who was to him 
a fatherly Providence. He proclaimed Christ 
as Saviour. He studied well the Christ of 
Nazareth. This same Christ he knew as 
Saviour in Chicago. He believed in the life 
everlasting. That life he has now tasted 
We have lost a friend. The church has been 
bereft of a kindly pastor. And saddest of 
all the wife and children are bereaved. Our 
hearts all go out to them. Would that we 
could bring him back. How unfortunate 
his death in his early manhood! 
Death Brings Other World Near. 

So I find myself complaining. Friends, we 
must not so complain! Death always has been 
and he has always been ruthless. The young 
and good often first. Our faltering 
faith should be disciplined under Christ so 
as not to be too rebellious at death’s coming. 
“It is not death to die.” If ever the Chicago 
Disciples could feel rebellious as to the ways 
of death it is now; for we have lost a noble 
brother strongly girded for the battle. Ap- 
palled by death’s sudden breaking in upon 


pass 


our friendship and 
hearts to life’s wider sympathies, and humble 


plans let us open our 
ourselves, amid God’s mysteries, to His will 
and work, and cultivate anew the conscious- 
ness of our immortality. The other world has 
been receding too far. The materialism of 
this world has driven away the winsomeness 
of the next. The Puritan teaching, that the 
happiest moment was that of death, seems 


strange to our ears. We need to rechristian- 


ize our feelings as to death. “To die is 
gain.” Brother Stockdale lives and works. 
Ours seems a great loss, but let us be 


brave and not 


loves. 


complain! God lives and 
George Herbert, in his quaint way, 
expresses our Christian faith and hope in 
these lines: 
“Death! wert uncouth hid- 
eous thing! 
But since our Saviour’s death 
Has put some blood into thy face, 
Thou hast grown, sure, a thing to be de- 


thou once an 


sired, 

And full of grace.” 

Jesus, the mightier than the grave, said: 
“T am the resurrection and the life; he that 
believeth on me, though he die, yet shall he 
live; and whoso liveth and believeth on me 
shall never die.” 

Parker W. Stockdale is dead. 
at this writing lies in the church of his last 
ministry. Tomorrow we shall bury him 
at his old home in Missouri and leave him 
with nature and with God. But we who 
knew him well shall continue to hear the 
laughter of his soul. 


His body 
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By Dr. Errett Gates 


One Step Farther 


Dear Brother Gates 
[ have been reading with pleasure your 
article in the Christian Century of Decem- 
ber 26, 1908, in reply to Brother Perkins, 
and beg the privilege of saying just a word. 
I can agreeably sanction your article in the 
It is the thought I have been preach- 
That the inner nature 
of the sinner must be ‘Christianized or 
changed to the Christlike nature is in per- 
fect accord with the teaching of Christ and 
However it seems to me that 
your conclusion is a little short. Your posi- 
tion seems to be this: “My conception of a 
Christian is that it is nature that makes 
define nature as, 


main. 
ing to all my people. 


His apostles. 


him one.” Then you 
“Rightousness alone constitutes the Christ- 
ian nature.” Then you define rightousness 
as, “It is the love that forgets self, the love 
that gives and expects nothing in return, 
not even future blessedness.” Then you de- 
fine love as, “It is a movement of the inner 
nature, an impulse of the heart, an affection 
toward the good, the beautiful, the true.” 
[Then you say, “If he have it, the law or 
ceremony can not make it more so or less 
so.” Then in summing it all up you say, 
“It is the obedience from the heart, action 
out of a good heart, that constitutes Christ- 
ian character.” In the above I have tried to 
state your position by using your own 
words and I do not mean to disconnect nor 
misconstrue your words and their meaning. 
I am not debating nor criticising but am 
anxious for you to see how your position has 
impressed me. 

Taking the sum of your position as: “It 
is the obedience from the heart, action out 
of a good heart, that constitutes Christian 
character;” and contrasting it with another 
statement farther on in your article, “In the 
kingdom of God, the one thing that consti- 
tutes sonship is the possession of a kind of 
nature or being, and that is enough.” 

Let us contrast these words, “obedience” 
and “possession.” Question: Can a man 
have heart or mental action without physical 
expression? It seems to me you ought to 
take just one step farther right here. In 
your illustration of the wedding it seems to 
me that a fellow would not, could not, with 
all his mental action or heart love really 


possess his sweetheart and claim her as his 
own until his love found expression in some 
outward act or ceremony. 

King in his “Rational Living,” says: “For 
the very sake of thought and feeling, one 
must act.” He quotes Keats as saying: 
“Axioms are not axioms until they have 
been done by our muscles.” Again Dr. King 
says, regarding the student: “One must do 
to know.” He says that what Kedney says 
of the artist is true of every man: “His idea 
or ideal is not his till he has expressed it.” 
Again he says: “Not ideal emotion but ideal 
action is the aim.” It is my idea, Brother 
Gates, that a man does not possess till he 
can express. What think you? I could 
quote farther from good authority. Your 
last statement, speaking of rights and priv- 
ileges of the kingdom, is this: “Any man 
who wants to avail himself of these can 
have them regardiess of any law or cere- 
mony.” Yet, Jesus says: “If a mean love 
me he will keep my words.” Paul says: 
“Ye have obeyed from the heart, that form 
of doctrine.” Jesus says: “Except a man 
be born of water and the spirit he can not 
enter into the kingdom.” I just wish to 
quote a little further from Dr. King: “One 
inexorable law rules throughout: That 
which is not expressed dies.” “On the other 
hand, if there is anything he wishes to have 
live, he must express it.” How would man 
ever know that God loved the world if God 
had not expressed it in the definite acts of 
Jesus? Not in spiritual demonstration but 
in human form. “He took not on him the 
nature of angels but he took on him the seed 
of Abraham.” 

“We love him because he first loved us.” 
All this is but the expression of the inner 
nature of God and I for one could never be- 
lieve, without this expression, that He ever 
loved man at all. “Ye are all the children 
of God by faith in Christ Jesus. For as 
many of you as have been baptized into 
Christ have put on Christ.” The changed 
inner nature of the sinner expressed in obedi- 
ence to Christ’s law or ceremony constitutes 
sonship in His kingdom, 

Your brother in Christ, 

Wauseon, Ohio, L. E. Hoskin. 





Dear Brother Hoskin: 

Your point is well taken, and I am in en- 
tire agreement with your position, with a 
slight modification, which I shall indicate. 

The inner nature, constitutes a 
Christian, does have its outer expressions. 
The question is: What are the natural and 
necessary expressions of the Christian na- 
ture? My answer is (and it is Jesus’ 
answer): That as a tree is known by the 
fruit which grows upon it and belongs by 
nature and necessity to it, so the Christian 
is known—is unmistakenly judged to be 
such—by the fruit which grows by spiritual 
nature and necessity out of his life. That 
fruit is the fruit of the spirit which is love, 
joy, peace, long suffering, kindness, good- 
ness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control; 
against such there is no law. 

Since the Christian nature is ethical, its 
fruitage can only be ethical; and the only 
reliable evidence of its possession is ethical 
-that is, Christian motive and conduct. 

My contention is that from beginning to 
end the Christian life is spiritual life, and 
as such, no legal, outer ceremony has any- 


which 


thing to do with its production or attesta- 
tion. Just as living fruit grows on living 
trees and proves the kind of a tree, so 
spiritual fruit grows out of the spiritual 
life and proves its kind. If there was any 
legal ceremony that belonged to the Chris- 
tian nature, and was a natural and necessary 
element or expression of it, then we could 
conceive its addition to the Pauline fruits of 
the spirit. But no such addition is conceiva- 
ble. You might as well expect to find China 
dolls growing out of grape vines, as to find 
ceremonies growing out of the Christian na- 
ture. 
How Christian Nature is Expressed. 

You are entirely correct when you say 
with President King that the inner Christian 
nature must have outer expression. But 
must it have ceremonial expression, or does 
it by nature and necessity select a ceremony 
as the mode of its expression? The law 
written large across the face of all things 
is: Let everything bring forth fruit after its 
own kind. 

When a tree puts forth its first fruit and 
it is found to be peaches of a certain kind, 


it continues, year after year, to put forth 
the same kind of fruit. The putting forth 
of peaches is a necessity of the very nature 
and being of a peach tree. It does not one 
year put forth peaches, and another year 
put forth walnuts, and another year some- 
thing else. It always chooses peaches. This 
constancy in the fruit of trees makes the 
evidence of the fruit perfectly reliable as to 
the nature of the tree 

Now there is some constant and necessary 
fruit of the Christian life which it instince- 
tively puts forth—an outer expression to 
which it naturally runs and by which it 
proves its genuineness. What is that naturai, 
constant and instructive expression? Is it 
baptism? Does baptism communicate the 
Christian nature, and unmistakably prove 
its existence? 

Proof of Christian Nature. 

There are millions of human beings who 
show that they have the Christian nature by 
the lives they live. who have never been 
baptized as we understand baptism. To say 
that baptism communicates spiritual nature, 
and makes one a Christian, means the un- 
Christianizing of the great majority of the 
Christian world who have not been baptizea. 
It seems to me also utterly opposed to the 
spirit and teaching of Jesus. If only those 
are really Christians who have been baptized, 
then baptism must communicate spiritual 
nature; and if it communicates spiritual na- 
ture, it must have magical efficacy upon the 
soul and make an indelible impress upon it. 
Thus and only thus can baptism prove the 
presence of the Christian nature—by impart- 
ing in its performance the nature to which 
it testifies. 

But as a matter of fact, does the baptized 
person always possess, after the baptism, the 
Christian nature? The unworthy lives of 
many baptized persons in our churches only 
too painfully proves that their baptism has 
wrought no permanent change in their na- 
tures. 

But if baptism works no change in the 
spiritual nature, how can it produce any 
change in the soul’s relation to God or God’s 
attitude toward the soul? Can a ceremony 
that works no spiritual change, and that 
evidences no spiritual values and realities, 
count for anything in sonship to God? Paul 
says that only those who are led by the 
spirit of God, are the sons of God. A bad 
man can not be a son of God though he has 
been baptised a thousand times. And it is 
perfectly possible to baptize a man a thou- 
sand times, and turn him away from the 
last baptism a child of the devil. How then 
can baptism make one a son of God, if son- 
ship rests upon a new spiritual nature? 

Proof of Marital Love. 

You say that a man “could not really 
possess his sweetheart and claim her as his 
own until his love found expression in some 
outward act or ceremony.” I agree with 
you. But is there only one “outward act or 
ceremony” by which his love can find ex- 
pression? He must act—he must express his 
love to the girl—in some way, we perfectly 
agree; but are there not a thousand ways he 
can express that love? Which is the truest 
expression of love for your sweetheart— 
giving her an engagement ring prompted by 
your own heart, or going through a marriage 
ceremony prompted by the state? Which 
is the best evidence that you love her—the 
legal evidence of the marriage ceremony, oF 
the personal evidence of a thousand kindly 
ministries and deeds of devotion? Is love 
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ever actually proved by the marriage cere- 
mony? Is it ever more than professed? 

So there are a thousand ways of express- 
ing in outward act one’s love for Christ. 
When Christ says: “If a man love me he 
will keep my words,” are we to think at 
once of baptism as the only and the one de- 
cisive expression of love for him; and are we 
to interpret that saying in the light of that 
other saying: “Except a man be born of 
water and the spirit he can not enter the 
kingdom of God?” There are many words 
and commands of Jesus besides those con- 
cerning baptism—commands concerning 
which there are no differences of interpreta- 
tion among Christians, as concerning the 
baptism passages—commands which carry 
their own approval and justification to the 
Christian conscience in the very nature of 
the thing they command. 

Does the soul that has just come under the 
spell of Christ, feel with the same natural- 
ness and force that it ought to be baptized, 
as it feels that it ought to keep itself from 
evil? Does it run to the waters of baptism 
with the same instinctive necessity that it 
runs to love, kindness and forgiveness? The 
first impulse of the Christian nature is 
brotherly love and purity; the second im- 
pulse is a desire for fellowship with all those 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity 
and truth. 

Social Import of Baptism. 

As I have pointed out in a previous article 

on the place and value of baptism, this 
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ordinance does not belong either by divine 
intention or by practical experience to the 
inner personal side of religion, but to the 
social side. The social embodiment of 
Christianity called it into being. If Chris- 
tianity had stopped with a personal relation 
of the soul to God, there would have been 
no place for baptism. If marriage had 
stopped with the personal relation of a man 
to a woman there would have been no place 
for the marriage ceremony. But society and 
the state are concerned with marriage in the 
birth of children and the holding of prop- 
erty; consequently the state must give its 
sanction which it does in a license and mar- 
riage contract. The state is a third party 
to that contract. 

In so far as faith is a personal relation be- 
tween the soul and God, and grows out of a 
spiritual condition, baptism has nothing to 
do with it; but in so far as faith takes form 
in fellowship, the Christian society is con- 
cerned with it. Baptism is the act by which 
the Christian society formally (legally) 
recognizes the professed union of the soul 
with God in faith and repentance, and sanc- 
tions fellowship with itself. It is the formal 
method by which the union of believers se- 
cures and protects its homogeneity—a process 
of homogeneous inclusion. It further pro- 
tects its homogeneity by a process of ex- 
clusion of the unworthy and the unlike. 

In view of your last sentence, Brother 
Hoskin, may I ask you one question: Are 
only those who have been baptized, sons of 
God? Are all others but the baptized chil- 
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dren of the devil? 


Suppose a man have the 
“changed inner nature,” but is not baptized, 
what is he then? What does he lose? 





BOOK REVIEW. 


Heroes of Israel, By Theodore G. Soares, 
Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1909, pp. 388, $1, postpaid. 

This is a new volume in the Constructive 
Bible Studies issued by the University of 
Chicago. It belongs tothe Elementary Series 
in which there are already several volumes. 
Professor Soares has placed before the young 
Bible students the stories of the notable 
men and women connected with the history 
of Israel from Abraham to Daniel. The list 
includes Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, Samuel, 
Joshua, Moses, David, Solomon, Elijah, 
Elisha, Nehemiah, Judas Macabaeus, and 
Daniel, and of women, Ruth and Esther. 
The method is simple, the material being 
divided into the Bible stories, given in bibli- 
cal language, the “Meaning of the Stories,” 
in which notes and questions draw out the 
student’s thoughts in reference to the narra- 
tive, and finally a written review consisting 
of the lesson story composed by the student 
himself. Teachers, and pupils from ten to 
thirteen years of age, will welcome this book 
as a timely aid in the interpretation of the 
Bible and to students of that degree of 
maturity. And in the large body of Bible- 
schools which are using the Constructive 
Stuaies it will take its place as an indis- 
pensable link in the chain of Bible teaching. 
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church crowded at this service. 


it as possible. Strike high! 
of great importance. 

5. Emphasize the Centennial feature. 
missionary spirit that possessed them. 





“Declaration 


meet our regular payments. 


And let us remember that new Centennial Watchword! It says, “$400,000.” We ought 
to measure up to it. 


3. Determine upon raising your full Ce.tennial apportionment. 


tion, necessarily and essentially, a missionary institution.” 
This statement reflects the position of the able group of men who were his co-laborers. 
6. It is hoped every church will be in line this year. 
churches are anxious to have their number increased. The eyes of the world are upon us this year as never before. Let us prove 
by a general and generous offering that we do believe that the gospel is the power of God unto salvation. 
If you hove not already done so, please order March offering supplies today. 
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and Address.” 


The success attending the work of our missionaries is simply marvelous. We can have a 
hundred stations like Bolenge, Africa, if we will only furnish the men and a stream of money! 


4. We are able to pour out a stream of money, broad and deep. We are a rich, prosperous 
people. With increased getting, there must be increased giving. 
5. The needs of our enlarged work are great. 


The way to produce a worthy stream of money, with which to bless the nations of the 


1. Make the announcement of the offering stand out clear and distinct. This is an offering of much more than ordinary import- 
ance. Announce it as you would an approaching protracted meeting or a dedication or some great celebration in the church. 
Make the announcement stand out like a mountain peak. 

2. Arrange for a magnificent Centennial Missionary Rally in your church Sunday night, February 28th. 


4. See that every member of the church, old and young, rich and poor, is personally solicited for a definite amount. 


Speak of the “fathers,” of their loyalty, of their vision, of their lofty purpose, of the 
Alexander Campbell said, “The church of Jesus Christ is, in her nature, spirit and posi- 
No finer uninspired interpretation of the church was ever given. 


Remember March 7th! 


A few of the reasons for a stream of money in the Centennial 


2 ? 
y March offering for Foreign Missions, may be briefly stated as 


l. It is the will of God that we sound out His gospel to the 
For this purpose God sent His Son; for this 
and for this purpose His church exists. 


2. We ought to do something really great this Centennial 
commemorate the 


It requires nearly $25,000 per month to 
And new work in many directions is promised. 


Do not be satisfied with anything less. 


The missionaries are depending upon us. 


Address F. M. Rains, Sec., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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You can have the 
Please go as far beyond 


This is 


The faithful missionary 
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By Harold Bindloss, Author of “ The Cattle Baron's Daughter,” “Lorimer of the Northwest,” etc. 














CHAPTER III. 


Trooper Shannon’s Quarrel. 


There was bitter frost in the darkness 
outside when two young men stood talking 
in the stables of a little outpost lying a 
long ride back from the settlement in the 
lonely prairie. One leaned against a manger 
with a pipe in his hand, while the spotless, 
softly-gleaming harness hung up behind him 
showed what his occupation had been. The 
other stood bolt upright with lips set, and a 
faint grayness which betokened strong emo- 
tion showing through his tan. The lantern 
above them flickered in the icy draughts, 
and from out of the shadows beyond its light 
came the stamping of restless horses and the 
smell of prairie hay which is pungent with 
the odors of wild peppermint. 

The two lads, and they were very little 
more, were friends, in spite of the difference 
in their upbringing, for there are few distinc- 
tions between caste and caste in that country 
where manhood is esteemed the greatest 
thing, and the primtive virtues count for 
more than wealth or intellect. Courage and 
endurance still command respect in the new 
Northwest, and that both the lads possessed 
them was made evident by the fact that they 
were troopers of the Northwest police, a 
force of splendid cavalry whose duty it is to 
patrol the wilderness at all seasons and in all 
weathers, under scorching sun and in blinding 
snow. 

The men who keep the peace of the 
prairie are taught what heat and thirst are, 
when they ride in couples through a desolate 
waste wherein there is only bitter water, 
parched by pitiless sunrays and whitened by 
the intolerable dust of alkali. They also 
discover just how much cold the human 
frame can endure, when they lie down with 
only the stars above them, long leagues from 
the nearest outpost, in a trench scooped in the 
snow, and they know how near one may come 
to suffocation, and yet live through the grass 
fires’ blinding smoke. It happens now and 
then that two who have answered to the last 
roster in the icy darkness do not awaken 
when the lingering dawn breaks across the 
great white waste, and only the coyote 
knows their resting-place, but the watch and 
ward is kept, and the lonely settler dwells 
as safe in the wilderness as he would in an 
English town. 

Trooper Shannon was an Irishman from the 
bush of Ontario; Trooper Payne, English, 
and a scion of a somewhat distinguished fam- 
ily in the old country, but while he told 
nobody why he left it suddenly, nobody 
thoug't of asking him. He was known to be 
a bold rider and careful of his beast, and 
that was sufficient for his comrades and the 
keen-eyed Sergeant Stimson. He glanced at 
his companion thoughtfully as he said, “She 
was a pretty girl. You knew her in On- 
tario?” 

Shannon’s hands trembled a little. “Sure,” 
he said. “Larry’s place was just a mile be- 
yont our clearing, an’ there was never a 
bonnier thing than Ailly Blake came out 
from the old country—but is it need there is 
for talking when ye’ve seen her? There was 
once I watched her smile at ye with the 
black eyes that would have melted the heart 
out of any man. Waking and sleeping they’re 
with me still.” 


(Copyright, 1907, by F. A. Stokes Co.) 


* Three generations of the Shannons had hewn 
the lonely clearing further into the bush of 
Ontario and married the daughters of the 
sorl, but the Celtic strain, it was evident, had 
not run out yet. Payne, however, came of 
knglish stock, and expressed himself differ- 
ently. 

it was a—shame,” he said. “Of course he 
flung her over. I think you saw him, Pat?” 
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Shannon’s face grew grayer, and he quiv- 
ered visibly as his passion shook him, while 
Payne felt his own blood pulse faster as he 
remembered the graceful dark-eyed girl who 
had given him and his comrade many a wel- 
come meal when their duty took them near 
her brother’s homestead. That was, however, 
before one black day for Ailly and Larry 
Blake when Lance Courthorne also rode that 
way. 

“Yes,” said the lad from Ontario, “I was 
driving in for the stores when I met him 
in the willow bluff, an’ Courthorne pulls his 
divil of a black horse up with a little ugly 
smile on the lips of him when I swung the 
wagon right across the trail. 

“*That’s not civil, trooper,’ says he. 

“‘?’m wanting a word,’ says I, with the 
black hate choking me at the sight of him. 
‘What have ye done with Ailly? 

“Ts it anything to you?’ says he. 

“It’s everything,’ says I. ‘And if ye will 
not tell me I'll tear it out of ye.’ 

“Courthorne laughs a little, but I saw the 
divil in his eyes. ‘I don’t think you're quite 
uo jamb A19A Buryy18 ‘ey sfus “yZnoue uvur 
puv uMop I Bung [ usy) Puv ‘uny Jo aovy 
the big black horse. ‘Any way, I can’t tell 
yo. where she is now because she left the 
dancing saloon she was in down in Montana 
when I last saw her.’ 

“I had the big whip that day, and I forgot 
everything as I heard the hiss of it round 
my shoulder. It came home across the ugly 
grabbed the carbine as he swung the black 
round with one hand fumbling in his jacket. 
It came out empty, an’ we sat there a mo- 
ment, the two of us, Courthorne white as 
death, his eyes like burning coals, and the 
fingers of me trembling on the carbine. Sor- 
row on the man that he hadn’t a pistol or 
I’d sent the black soul of him to the divil 


it came from.” 

The lad panted, and Payne, who had 
guessed at his hopeless devotion to the girl 
whe had listened to Courthorne, made a 
gesture of disapproval that was tempered by 
sympathy. It was for her sake, he fancied, 
Shannon had left the Ontario clearing and 
followed Larry Blake to the West. 

“I’m glad he hadn’t, Pat,” said Payne. 
“What was the end of it?” 

“I remembered,” said the other, with a 
groan, “remembered that I was Trooper 
Shannon, an’ dropped the carbine into the 
wagon. Courthorne wheels the black horse 
round, an’ I saw the red line across the face 
of lem. 

“*You’ll be sorry for this, my lad,’ says 
he.” 

“He’s man,” said, 


a dangerous Payne 


; thoughtfully. 


The icy cold went through them to the 
bone as they left the stables, and it was a 
relief to enter the loghouse which was heated 
to fustiness by the glowing stove. A lamp 
hung from a rough birch beam, and its un- 
certain radiance showed motionless figures 
wrapped in blankets in the bunks round the 
walls. Two men were, however, dressing, 
and one already in uniform sat at a table 
talking to another swathed in furs, who was 
from his appearance a prairie farmer. The 
man at the table was lean and weather- 
bronzed, with grizzled hair and observant eyes. 
They were fixed steadily upon the farmer, 
who knew that very little which happened 
upon the prairie escaped the viligance of 
Sergeant Stimson. 

“It’s straight talk you’re giving me, Larry? 
What do you figure on making by it?” he 
said. 

The farmer laughed mirthlessly, “Not 
much, any way, beyond the chance of getting 
a bullet in me back or me best steer lifted 
one dark night. ’Tis not forgiving the 
rustlers are, and Courthorne’s the divil,” he 
said. “But listen now, Sergeant, I’ve told 
ye where he is, and if ye’re not fit to corral 
him I'll ride him down meself.” 

Sergeant Stimson wrinkled his forehead. 
“If anybody knows what they’re after, it 
should be you,” he said, watching the man 
out of the corner of his-eyes. “Still, ’'m a 
little worried as to why, when you'll get 
nothing for it, you’re anxious to serve the 
State.” 

The farmer clenched a big hand. Sergeant, 
you that knows everything, will ye drive me 
mad,” he said. “Sure, it’s gospel I’m telling 
ye, an’, as you’re knowing well, it’s me could 
tell where the boys who ride at midnight 
drop many a keg. Well, if ye will have your 
reason, it was Courthorne who put the black 
shame on me an’ mine.” 

Sergeant Stimson nodded, for he had al- 
ready suspected this. 

“Then,” he said dryly, “we'll give you a 
chance of helping us to put the handcuffs on 
him. Now, because they wouldn’t risk the 
bridge, and the ice is not thick yet every- 
where, there are just two ways they could 
bring the stuff across, and I figure we'd be 
near the thing if we fixed on Graham’s Pool. 
Still, Courthorne’s no kind of fool, and just 
cause that crossing seems the likeliest he 
might try the other one. You're ready for 
duty, Trooper Payne?” 

The lad stood straight. “I can turn out 
in ten minutes, sir,” he said. 

“Then,” and Sergeant Stimson raised his 
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voice a trifle, “you will ride at once to the 
rise a league outside the settlement, and 
watch the Montana trail. Courthorne will 
probably be coming over from Winston’s soon 
after you get there, riding the big black, and 
you'll keep out of sight and follow him. If 
he heads for Carson’s Crossing, ride for 
Graham’s at a gallop, where you'll find me 
with the rest. If he makes for the bridge, 
you will overtake him if you can and find out 
what he’s after. It’s quite likely he’ll tell 
you nothing, and you will not arrest him, but 
bearing in mind that every minute he spends 
there will be a loss to the rustlers you'll 
keep him as long as you can. Trooper 
Shannon, you’l] ride at once to the bluff 
above Graham’s Pool and watch the trail. 
Stop any man who rides that way, and if it’s 
Courthorne keep him until the rest of the 
boys come up with me. You’ve got your duty 
straight, both of you?” 

The lads saluted, and went out while the 
sergeant smiled a little as he glanced at the 
farmer and the men who were dressing. 

“It’s steep chances we’ll have Mr. Cour- 
thorne’s company tomorrow, boys,” he said. 
“Fill up the kettle, Tom, and serve out a 
pint of coffee. There are reasons why we 
shouldn’t turn out too soon. We’ll saddle 
in an hour or so.” 

Two of the men went out, and the stinging 
blast that swept in through the open door 
smote a smoky smear across the blinking 
lamp and roused a sharper crackling from 
the stove. Then one returned with the 
kettle and there was silence, when the fusty 
heat resumed its sway. Now and then a 
tired trooper murmured in his sleep, or there 
was a snapping in the stove, while the icy 
wind moaned about the building and the 
kettle commenced a soft sibilation, but no- 
body moved or spoke. Three shadowy figures 
in uniform sat just outside the light, soaking 
in the grateful warmth while they could, for 
they knew that they might spend the next 
night unsheltered from the arctic cold of the 
wilderness. The Sergeant sat with thought- 
ful eyes and wrinkled forehead, where the 
flickering radiance forced up his lean face 
and silhouetted his spare outline on the 
rough boarding behind him, and close by the 
farmer sat, waiting with a stony calm that 
sprang from fierce impatience the reckoning 
with the man who had brought black shame 
upon him. 

It was about this time when Winston stood 
shivering a little with the bridle of a big 
black horse in his hand just outside the door 
of his homestead. A valise and two thick 
blankets were strapped to the saddle, and he 
had donned the fur cap and coat Courthorne 
usually wore. Courthorne himself stood close 
by smiling at him sardonically. 

“If you keep the cap down and ride with 
your stirrups long, as I’ve fixed them, any- 
body would take you for me,” said he. “Go 
straight through the settlement, and let any 
man you come acrross see you. His testi- 
mony would come in useful if Stimson tries 
to fix a charge on me. You know your part 
of the bargain. You’re to be Lance Court- 
horne for a fortnight from today.” 

“Yes,” said Winston dryly. “I wish I was 
equally sure of yours.” 

Courthorne laughed. “I’m to be rancher 
Winston until tomorrow night, any way. 
Don’t worry about me. [I'll borrow those 
books of yours and improve my mind. Pos- 
sible starvation is the only thing that threat- 
ens me, and it’s unfortunate yau’ve left 
nothing to eat behind you.” 

Winston swung himself into the saddle, a 
trifle awkwardly, for Courthorne rode with 
longer stirrups than he was accustomed to, 
then he raised one hand, and the other man 
laughed a little as he watched him sink into 
the darkness of the shadowy prairie. When 
the drumming of hoofs was lost in the moan- 
ing of the wind he strode towards the 
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stable, and taking up the lantern surveyed 
Winston’s horse thoughtfully. 

“The thing cuts with both edges, and the 
farmer only sees one of them,” he said. “That 
beast’s about as difficult to mistake as my 
black is.” 

Then he returned to the loghouse, and 
presently put on Winston’s old fur coat and 
tattered fur cap. Had Winston seen his 
unpleasant smile as he did it, he would prob- 
ably have wheeled the black horse and re- 
turned at a gallop, but the farmer was 
sweeping across the waste of whitened grass 
at least a league away by this time. Now 
and then a half-moon blinked down between 
wisps of smoky cloud, but for the most part 
gray dimness hung over the prairie, and the 
drumming of hoof-beats rang stridently 
through the silence. Winston knew a good 
horse, and had bred several of them—before a 
blizzard which swept the prairie killed off 
his finest yearlings as well as their pedigree 
sire—and his spirits rose as the splendid beast 
swung into faster stride beneath him. 

For two weeks at least he would be free 
from anxiety, and the monotony of his life 
at the lonely homstead had grown horribly 
irksome. Winston was young, and now, when 
for a brief space he had left his cares behind, 
the old love of adventure which had driven 
him out from England once more awakened 
and set his blood stirring. For the first time 
in six years of struggle he did not know what 
lay before him, and he had a curious, half- 
instincive feeling that the trail he was trav- 
eling would lead him farther than Mon- 
tana. It was borne in upon him that he had 
leit the old hopeless life behind, and stirred 
by some impulse he broke into a little song 
he had sung in England and long forgotten. 
He had a clear voice, and the words, which 
were filled with the hope of youth, rang 
bravely through the stillness of the frozen 
wilderness until the horse blundered, and 
Winston stopped with a little smile. 

“It’s four long years since I felt as I do 
tonight,” he said. 

Then he drew bridle and checked the horse 
as the lights of the settlement commenced 
to blink ahead, for the trail was rutted deep 
and frozen into the likeness of adamant, but 
when the first frame houses flung tracks of 
yellow radiance across the whitened grass he 
dropped his left arm a trifle, and rode in at a 
canter as he had seen Courthorne do. Winston 
did not like Courthorne, but he meant to keep 
his bargain. 

As he passed the hotel more slowly a man 
who came out called to him. “Hello, Lance! 
Taking the trail?” he said. “Well, it kind 
of strikes me it’s time you did. One of 
Stimson’s boys was down here, and he seemed 
quite anxious about you.” 

Winston knew the man, and was about to 
urge his horse forward, but in place of it drew 
bridle, and laughed with a feeling that was 
wholly new to him as he remembered that 
his neighbors now and then bantered him 
about his English, and that Courthorne only 
used the Western colloquialism when it suited 
him. 

“Sergeant Stimson is an enterprising officer, 
but there are as keen men as he is,” he said. 
“You will, in case he questions you, remem- 
ber when you met me.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the other. “Still, I wouldn’t 
fool too much with him—and where did you 
get those mittens from? That’s the kind of 
an outfit that would suit Winston.” 

Winston nodded, for though he had turned 
his face from the light the hand he held the 
bridle with was visible, and his big fur gloves 
were very old. 

They are his. The fact is, I’ve just come 
from his place,” he said. “Well, you can 
tell Stimson you saw me starting out on the 
Montana trail.” 
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He shook the bridle, laughed softly as the 
frame houses flitted by, and then grew intent 
when the darkness of the prairie once more 
closed down. It was, he knew, probable that 
some of Stimson’s men would be looking out 
for him, and he had not sufficient faith in 
Courthourne’s assurances to court an en- 
counter with them. 

The lights had faded, and the harsh grass 
was crackling under the drumming hoofs 
when the blurred outline of a mounted man 
showed up on the crest of a rise, and a shout 
came down. 

“Hello! Pull up there a moment, stranger.” 

There was nothing alarming in the greeting, 
but Winston recognized the ring of command, 
as well as the faint jingle of steel which had 
preceded it, and pressed his heels home. The 
black swung forward faster, and Winston 
glancing over his shoulder saw the dusky 
shape was now movinng down the incline. 
Then the voice came again more command- 
ingly. 

“Pull up, I want a talk with you.” 

Winston turned his head a moment, and 
remembering Courthorne’s English flung back 
the answer, “Sorry I haven’t time.” 

The faint musical jingle grew plainer, there 
was a thud of hoofs behind, and the curious 
exhilaration returned to Winston as the big 
black horse stretched out at a gallop. The 
soil was hard as granite, but the matted 
grasses formed a covering that rendered fast 
riding possible to a man who took risks, and 
Winston knew there were few horses in the 
Government service to match the one he rode. 
Still, it was evident that the trooper meant 
to overtake him, and recollecting his com- 
pact he tightened his grip on the bridle. It 
was a long way to the ranch where he was 
to spend the night, and he knew that the 
further he drew the trooper on, the better it 
would suit Courthorne. 

So they swept on through the darkness over 
the empty waste, the trooper who was riding 
hard slowly creeping up behind. Still, 
Winston held the horse in until a glance over 
his shoulder showed him that there was less 
than a hundred yards between them, and 
he fancied he heard a portentious rattle as 
well as the thud of hoofs. It was not unlike 
that made by a carbine flung across the 
saddle. This suggested unpleasant possi- 
bilities, and he slackened his grip on the 
bridle. Then a breathless shout rang out, 
“Pull up or [ll fire.” 

Winston wondered if the threat was genu- 
ine or what is termed “bluff” in that country, 
but, as he had decided objections to being 
shot in the back to please Courthorne, sent 
his heels home. The horse shot forward be- 
neath him, and, though no carbine flashed, the 
next backward glance showed him that the 
distance between him and the pursuer was 
drawing out, while when he stared ahead 
again the dark shape of willows or birches 
cut the sky-line. As they came back to him 
tne drumming of hoofs swelled into a staccato 
roar, while presently the trail grew steep, 
and dark boughs swayed above him. In an- 
other few minutes something smooth and 
level flung back a blink of light, and the 
timbers of a wooden bridge rattled under 
his passage. Then he was racing upwards 
through the gloom of wind-dwarfed birches 
on the opposite side listening for the rattle 
behind him on the bridge, and after a struggle 
with the horse pulled him up smoking when 
he did not hear it. 

There was a beat of hoofs across the river, 
but it was slower than when he had last heard 
it and grew momentarily less audible, and 
Winston laughed as he watched the steam of 
the horse and his own breath rise in a thin 
white cloud. 

“The trooper has given it up, and now for 
Montana,” he s.id. 


(To be continued.) 
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Sunday School Lesson 


By Herbert L. W 


Samaritan Believers* 

The death of Stephen did more to save 
the early church from death in its cradle than 
any other event. It stirred up the spirit of 
persecution on the part of the Jewish author- 
ities who now became aware of the actually 
hostile character of the new faith as it had 
been interpreted by Stephen. Almost imme- 
diately a campaign of persecution was 
launched against the church in Jerusalem 
and at its head Saul of Tarsus took his place 
by virtue of his leadership in Stephen’s ar- 
rest and death. Jerusalem became the scene 
of such an inquisition as left few Christians 
unharmed. They were driven forth in every 
direction by the merciless fury of Saul’s 
measures. It seems difficult to account for 
this fiery zeal on the part of so tender- 
hearted a man ashe. Yet his very singleness 
of purpose as a defender of Judaism would 
be the cause of just such harshness in his 
treatment of heresy. Perhaps he felt that 
it was the duty that he owed to the truth 
to crush his own tenderer feelings in dealing 
with this dangerous fanaticism. 

The Apostles in Jerusalem. 

It is an interesting comment upon the hero- 
ism of the apostles of Jesus that they braved 
this opposition and remained in the city of 
Jerusalem. Doubly singular is it, since the 
words of Jesus, “Go ye into all the world,” 
must have still been ringing in their ears. 
But so strong was their expectation of the 
triumph of the Messianic kingdom with its 
center at Jerusalem that they were willing 
to face death itself rather than desert this 
capital which had been made sacred by the 
blood of the Lord. That they did not go 
forth after Jesus had commanded them 
seems very singular in the light of all we 
know of later New Testament evangelism, 
but that they remained during this troubled 
period and indeed for some years after is the 
best proof of their devotion and faithfulness 
even unto death. 

The Samaritans. 

The refugees, driven forth by Saul’s per- 
secution of the church, travelled in all direc- 
tions save one. We may be very sure that 
none of them entered the hated region of 
Samaria which lay just to the north of 
Judea. That was a detested land. Its people 
were the children of that mixed population, 
mostly Hebrew but partly foreign, which oc- 
cupied the land after the downfall of the 
kingdom of Israel. After the exclusive type 
of Judaism fostered by the reforms of Ezra 
became the dominant feature of the national 
faith, these northerners were regarded with 
aversion and hostility. Their attempts to 
assist in the rebuilding of the temple had 
been rejected with scorn, and, as the result, 
another temple and a somewhat different 
type of worship had grown up in Mount 
Garizim about the ancient city of Shechem. 

*International Sunday-school lesson for 
February 28, 1909—The Gospel in Samaria, 
Acts 8:4-25. Golden Text—“The people with 
one accord gave heed unto those things which 
Philip spake, hearing and seeing the things 
which he did,” Acts 8:6. Memory verses 
14, 15. 
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These people called Samaritans retained all 
of the essentials of the ancient Hebrew re- 
ligion. It is now the belief of scholars that 
the copies of the law kept by them were 
even purer than those preserved in the 
schools of the Jewish scribes. Thrust out 
from fellowship with their southern brethren, 
they developed a _ tradition which made 
Garizim the ancient place of the covenant and 
the scene of those manifestations which gave 
to Mount Zion its sanctity in the thought of 
the Jews. Across the border many raids 
were made during the history of the Jewish- 
Samaritan feud. 
Jesus in Samaria. 

Jesus had ignored these hostilities, and had 
passed through Samaria and even stopped to 
teach its people for two days. The memory 
of that visit had probably not faded out 
when Philip, another of the ardent young 
preachers of the faith, and, like Stephen, one 
of the seven helpers of the Jerusalem church, 
went northward to spread the news of the 
gospel. This was in no sense a mission to 
the heathen, for deeply as the Jews detested 
the Samaritans, they never counted them as 
beyond the covenant mercies of God. They 
regarded them as unworthy and evil-minded 
people who had declined from the high place 
which had been granted them in ancient 
times, but were still, in some half sort of 
way, included within the ancient covenant. 
To them, therefore, Philip took his way and 
stirred up such an interest in the city of 
Samaria that the people witnessed the won- 
ders of his preaching with astonishment and 
rejoicing. On the foundation laid, perhaps, 
in that brief visit of Jesus to the region of 
Shechem, he built now the noble superstruc- 
ture of a Christian community. 

Simon the Magician. 

At this point we encounter the interesting 
personality of Simon the magician, or Simon 
Magus as he was known in early church his- 
tory. This man, who was evidently a shrewd 
student of human nature, gifted with the 
powers of wonderworking which played so 
large a part in the magic and deception of 
that age, was incidentally attracted by the 
new movement, both because of its appeal 
to some remnants of conscience, and also be- 
cause of its striking demonstrations of power 
which even baffled his knowledge of magic. 

Simon Magus is a prominent figure in the 


PRAYER 
Silas 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AND FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS. 

Topic: February 24, Acts 13:1-4; 16:6-10. 

The apostles at Jerusalem rejoiced “that 
they were counted worthy to suffer dishonor 
for the Name.” They understood that the 
worth of their profession of discipleship was 
to be estimatea on the basis of service and 
not in terms of favorable popular opinion 
or material comforts. Their glory was that 


of testifying before councils and rulers with 
a zeal that no persecution could quench. The 
church at Antioch evidently had other am- 
bitions than that of securing itself a place 


His contests with 


traditions of the church. 
Peter are almost as notable in these tradi- 
tions as are those of Cerinthus with the 


apostle John at Ephesus. He was reputed to 
have had special knowledge of charms and 
necromancy, owing to the fact that he had 
possessed himself by some means of the 
sacred relics of King Solomon; the magie 
ring which made the wearer invisible, and the 
prayer rug which had the quality of instant- 
ly transporting the one who stood upon it to 
any spot he wished to visit. These fanciful 
traditions, gathered about the man, showed 
that he was at least a person of some repute 
in his day and must have had great influence 
in the Samaritan communities. 

Philip’s Preaching. 

To this newly organized group of believers 
gathered by the preaching of Philip, the 
apostles at Jerusalem determined to send a 
deputation for inspection and counsel. Ac- 
cordingly Peter and John as leaders in the 
Jerusalem church were chosen to make the 
journey, and their visit must have been a 
comfort and strength to the new Samaritan 
disciples. With wise counsels and earnest 
exhortations they gave them instructions re- 
garding the Christian life. Moreover their 
presence awakened in the community a new 
sense of power which shows the result of the 
apostles’ insistense upon the leadership and 
direction of the Holy Spirit as essential to 
the life of the church. Among the gifts of 
the spirit were those of healing and other 
powers, and these began now to manifest 
themselves not alone in the activities of 
Philip and the apostles, but in those of the 
church as well. This is one of the features 
of apostolic prenching which astonishes the 
modern mind, and yet it is not strange that 
such forms of power should show themselves 
among a people emotional to a degree and 
on the alert to detect the signs of power, 
such as the miracles of healing were in the 
hands of the first Christians. 

Simon’s Sin and Repentance. 

Naturally Simon saw in this fact the op- 
portunity for himself to add to his repertoire 
of wonder-working powers. The proffer of 
money to the apostles for the bestowment of 
this gift and the stern denunciation by Peter 
are the outstanding features of this experience 
of the Samaritan church. That Simon did 
not share the fate of Ananias and Sapphira 
was perhaps due to the growing sense of the 
value of instruction rather than condemna- 
tion in the heart of the apostle Peter. By 
prayer and repentance Simon was restored to 
the company of the faithful. 


MEETING 
Jones 


of respectibility among the other institu- 
tions of the city. There was earnest prayer 
offered for the extension of the gospel to 
other cities. The gospel had been brought 
to Antioch from Jerusalem so recently that 
no member of the church could forget the 
debt he owed to missions. Momentous ques- 
tions such as, “Where did Cain get his wife?” 
“What became of the lost tribes of Israel?” 
were doubtless ignored by these simple 
minded believers. It takes a modern Sunday- 
school class to discuss these. 


Separate. 
Confession of faith and baptism imply that 
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the Christian separates himself from the 
world of sin. They imply more; there is a 
dedication to service. The kind of service 
and the place of it depend on the person 
and his opportunities. The church had one 
man of Paul’s ability and training. To him 
fell the task of presenting the gospel to the 
Gentiles. The Holy Spirit called him away 
from fruitful ministry at Antioch and sent 
him to the regions where Christ had not 
been named. I do not know whether the 
church had a just appreciation of the power 
of Paul when it bade him go forth on his 
mission. There is no intimation of reluc- 
tance to give up the men who had added 
“much people” unto the Lord. The success 
of an invading army is hardly satisfactory 
when all its strength is exhausted in hold- 
ing one fortification. It must advance and 
conquer new territory. The Spirit in the be- 
ginning of the gospel called for an advance 
and chose the ablest leaders to conduct it. 


They Sent Them Forth. 


Barnabus and Saul were sent forth by the 
Holy Spirit and by the church. Those who 
wait for the Lord to convert the heathen 
have managed to overlook the thirteenth of 
Acts. The church at Antioch nad a desire 
to be used of God for his purposes. It 
sought divine guidance. The Spirit of God 
employs the intelligence and consecration of 
men. It is nowhere recorded in the Bible 
that indifference and ignorance are highly 
honored in the sight of God. The command 
is, “Watch,” and that means that the mind 
and heart shall be open to all truth and to 
every opportunity of doing the will of God. 
“All great discoveries and inventions have 
been made by accident,” is a statement 
worthy to be put by the side of “God will 
convert the heathen when he is ready.” Cer- 
tainly we rely on God for the success of his 
church, but we are poor students of the Bi- 
ble if we think God does not ask of men that 
they dedicate to him their intellects and their 
coiperative ability. The sending forth of 
missionaries is apostolic. The church that 
is indifferent to the missionary enterprise is 
disregarding the example of the primitive 
church. 

Into Macedonia. 


Paul and his companions were forbidden 
by the Spirit to preach in the region of 
Phrygia and Galatia, in Asia and Bithynia. 
We look for the reason. We find it not 
merely in the woman at Philippi whose heart 
the Lord opened but much more in the great 
peoples of the continent of Europe. The 
Spirit calls men to stragetic points. Paul 
went to the centers of population. He spent 
three years in Ephesus, from which the gos- 
pel radiated into all Asia. He dwelt one 
year and six months in Corinth, the commer- 
cial city of Greece. And there was ever in 
his heart the purpose to preach the gospel 
in Rome, the capital of the world. If it was 
the wisest policy to go to the great cities, 
it was also wise to go to the peoples of 
greatest energy. And we must believe that 
Paul was called to Europe that he might 
prepare the way for the Christianization ot 
the races to which the scepter of power 
should pass after the fall of Rome. what 
does this mean for us? Does it not bid 
us make disciples of the races that are des- 
tined to become dominant in the politics 
and commerce of Asia and Africa and the 
Islands of the sea? A Greenlander is precious 
in the sight of God. But if we must choose 
between him and a Chinaman, our decision 
ought to be influenced by considerations of 
the future. The Chinaman will have great 
He is therefore the 


power in world politics. 
man to win. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR LESSON 
By Richard W. Gentry 


February 28—Home Missions (Present Day 
Pioneers), Eccl. 11:1-4. Suggestive thought— 
Motto of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion: “The threefold purpose of the Religious 
Education Association is: To inspire the 
educational forces of our country with the 
religious ideal; to inspire tne religious forces 
of our country with the educational ideal; 
and to keep before the public mind the ideal 
of religious education, and the sense of its 
need and value.” 

It is very fitting, after we have been find- 
ing in the Old Testament a breadth of view 
which includes the heathen in God’s plan of 
salvation, after Jesus’ teaching has been seen 
to be that of one who takes the whole world 
upon his heart, after our missionaries have 
given us lectures and stereopticon views on 
the need of the heathen and the great work 
of foreign missions, when we have learned 
that the statesmen of Japan are looking to 
Christianity to give their people a rock to 
cling to in the upheavel of their old tradi- 
tional faiths, to turn our gaze inward for 
awhile and see just what sort of Christianity 
we have at our own doors. 

It is said that Christianity is not working 
out in America and that foreign peoples 
would have far less respect for it if they 
could see how much we lack of being a 
“Kingdom of God,” how our masses chase the 
brazen ideal of wealth, how our youth pur- 
sue the tinsel aim of pleasure to the almost 
total exclusion of all more serious pursuits, 
and how our business is so full of selfishness. 

But the long caravan of immigrants mak- 
ing its way to our shores is a picturesque 
indication of the fact that America is much 
nearer to being a Kingdom of God than any 
other land. I stood in the baleony of a great 
building at Ellis Island and watched the long 
line of immigrants filing by. The faces of 
some were stolid and the eyes almost un- 
seeing, but the faces of most were as faces 
turned toward the promised land, and the 
rude hand of an official as he pulled back cap 


or shawl was but a small thing between them 
and the reward which lay ahead. 

But America is very far from being a 
Kingdom of God, and when we endeavorers 
realize that our future Christianity is de- 
pendent upon the kind of religion our young 
people are now developing, it gives us food 
for sober thought. “Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, for thou shalt tind it after many 
days.” Since then the religious life of the 
people of twenty years from now will be 
largely decided by the religious training of 
the youth of our present time, we are con- 
cerned especially with the Christian En- 
deavor Society as a home missionary force. 
Our young people are full of religious feeling. 
Let it be the noble function of the Endeavor 
Society to draw out and direct this feeling. 
Do we presidents and leaders go to- our so- 
cieties with our hearts full of the passion for 
saving souls? Do we throw our own warm 
experiences, our deep sympathy, into the 
Psalms and scriptures that we read? Else 
we were as tinkling cymbals and sounding 
brass. Are we climbing the heights with our 
followers, holding them by the hands? Else 
we were as wooden mile posts, pointing the 
way, but never moving a step. 

Above all other church activities the 
Christian Endeavor is a “present day pion- 
eer.” Its work has been exceedingly crude. 
It has solemnly sworn to a semi-legalistic 
pledge which the great body of its members 
have never kept. It has often forgotten that 
religion is its primary aim. But it has no 
doubt been one of the factors in the prepara- 
tion for the great wave of religious educa- 
tion which is just now beginning to sweep 
over our land. Certainly there is a place 
for the Christian Endeavor society in our 
church, certainly there is room in it for mis- 
sionary zeal, when the closing sentence of 
the Religious Education Association of 
America reads, “—and to keep before the 
public mind the ideal of religious education 
and the sense of its need and value.” 


TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 
By H. D. C. Maclachlan 


PART Il. 


Lesson XI. Course of Study. 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. While there 
is some difference of opinion about the de- 
tails of the ideal curriculum for the Sunday- 
school, certain principles are generally agreed 
upon. (1) The course of study must be 
GENETIC. It must take account of the dif- 
ferences in mental development in the dif- 
ferent grades. (2) It must be PEDAGOGI- 
CAL in its methods, keeping in line with the 
latest developments of teaching science. (3) 
It must be correlated as closely as possible 
to the SECULAR EDUCATION of the pupils, 
so that there may be no sense of breach be- 
tween the Sunday and Monday life. (4) It 
should be as COMPREHENSIVE as possible, 
using all that is best in literature and life 
to illustrate and enforce the truths of re- 
ligion. 

II. USE OF THE BIBLE. The Bible is 
preéminently the text-book of the Sunday- 
school. For the main school it is imperative 
to use a portion of Scripture as the basis 
of each week’s lesson. In the adult classes 
extra-biblical courses of study are permissi- 
ble and even desirable. The plan of uniform 
Bible lessons for the whole school has littie 
to recommend it; what is gained in the sense 
of unity is more than lost by the attempt 
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to nourish children with adult food. It is 
sometimes said in defense of the uniform 
system that if the method be graded there 
should be no necessity in changing the ma- 
terial. But the fact is that much of the 
material in the Bible is suited only to the 
adult intelligence and that some of it is 
not suited to Sunday-school teaching at all. 
The principle here stated has been virtually 
recognized by the great exponent of the uni- 
form system, the International Association, 
when at the Louisville Convention of 1908, 
it instructed its Lesson Committee to prepare 
a thorough series of graded lessons for the 
whole school. These, meanwhile, will only 
be optional, but the time is sure to come 
when they will entirely replace the old sys- 
tem. 

III. SUGGESTIONS FOR COURSE OF BI- 
BLE STUDY. The Bible is particularly rich 
in material for the religious education of all 
grades. How this shall be best used is one 
of the pressing problems of the Sunday- 
school. While laying no claim to be author- 
itative the following outline may be sugges- 
tive. 

(1.) KINDERGARTEN. Wonder stories 
from the Old Testament and selected stories 
from the Life of Christ. These may be ac- 
companied and illustrated by nature studies 
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and secular myths. 

(2.) PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. Here 
stories from the Old Testament emphasizing 
the senic elements; brief biographical studies, 
undetailed in the Old Testament and the Life 
of Christ. 

(3.) JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. Old and 
New Testament stories bringing out the per- 
sonal and dramatic interests. 

(4.) INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 
More detailed study of the Old and New 
Testament history and biography studies in 
the Life of Christ, setting forth the heroic 
elements in His character and work. 

(5.) SENIOR DEPARTMENT. Historical 
study of some portion of the Old Testament; 
the history of the New Testament church; 
the character and teachings of Jesus. 

(6.) ADULT DEPARTMENT. Studies in 
prophets and poetical literature; detailed 
study of Epistles and New Testament doc- 
trine. 

The above outline is not meant to be ex- 
haustive, but to indicate the general line 
along which a proper course of Bible study 
should proceed. 

IV. SUPPLEMENTAL WORK. Owing to 
the nature of the regular Sunday-school les- 
sons, it has hitherto been found advisable 
where the International Lesson service has 
been used to furnish supplemental lessons, 
designed to give a connected view of the Bi- 
ble history as a whole, and a knowledge of 
the contents of its separate books. This, 
however, is at best an expedient to correct 
the weakness of the uniform lesson series. 
Where the lesson material is properly graded, 
a consecutive view of Bible history and doc- 
trine should appear in the regular lesson at 
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the appropriate age. Supplemental work 
would then be done in the study of missions 
or temperance. But it is not hard to con- 
ceive a series of Bible text-books that would 
have missionary and temperance teachings 
as part of the regular lesson, thus doing 
away with the need of supplemental material 
altogether. Such a comprehensive series of 
Bible lessons is one of the great needs of the 
hour. 

V. EXTRA-BIBILCAL STUDIES. In one 
grades below the Adult these should probably 
be confined to missions and temperance. In 
the Adult Department, where the school is 
large enough to justify it, special classes may 
take up the study of Church History, Chris- 
tian ethics, Saciology, Bible Introduction 
and Doctrine. MISSIONARY STUDY classes 
are found very useful in this department. 
Men especially, are interested in the civic 
and economic conditions around them as they 
relate themselves to active Christian service, 
and it is safe to say that with the emphasis 
laid on social service in the modern church, 
no Sunday-school is fulfilling its duty to the 
future generation that has not at least one 
class in SOCIOLOGY. These extra-biblical 
studies, however, should be in no sense tech- 
nical, but should aim at giving a general view 
of the subject in a brief and popular manner. 
Text-books for the special use of such ciasses 
ean easily be obtained. 

VI. GIVING AS EDUCATION. The offer- 
ing is too often treated as a mere question of 
finance, but in the Sunday-school the em- 
phasis should be laid on its educational value. 
To this end a proper motive in giving should 
be inculeated from the earliest years. It 
should be made INTELLIGENT. Let the 
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scholars know for what purposes they are 
bringing their offering. It is well for each 
department to have a SP#CIAL OBJECT 
to which their offering goes outside of the 
Sunday-school expenses. Thus, the Primary 
Department may maintain a native evangel- 
ist in one of the foreign countries; the Junior 
Department may have a share in a mission; 
the Intermediate may contribute to the Home 
Mission Offering of the church; the Adult 
classes, if large enough may have their spe- 
cial object of benevolence. Where local chari- 
ties are supported it is well to arrange for 
occasional visits on the part of the depart- 
ment or class to the institute helped. The giv- 
ing in general should be SYSTEMATIC, and 
stress should be laid on the fact, not amount, 
of the gift. 

QUESTIONS: (1) What general princi- 
ples must be regarded in the selection of a 
Curriculum? (2) What place should Bible- 
study have in it? (3) Are extra-biblical 
studies permissible? (4) Is it sufficient to 
have a graded method without graded ma- 
terial? (5) Outline a course of Bible lessons 
for the main school. (6) Are all parts of 
the Bible equally valuable for all grades? 
Illustrate your answer. (7) Discuss “supple- 
mental work.” (8) How could the necessity 
of it be avoided? (9) Name some of the 
educational features of the offering. (10) 
What are some of the extra-biblical studies 
that may have a place in the adult depart- 
ment ? 

LITERATURE: Haslett’s “Pedagogical Bi- 
ble School;” “The Improvement of Religious 
Education” (Religious Education Association 
Year Book); Koon’s “The Child’s Religious 
Life.” 


OUR CHURCH MEN 


A Man’s Job 


“My Kingdom for an idea” seems to be 
the cry of our men just now. Mr. Macfar- 
lane has written a number of our leading 
men asking for such an idea. In a coming 
number of “Christian Men” he will give these 
ideas. There will be as many ideas as writers 
and it will be interesting to see our new 
secretary mold one idea out of this mass. In 
a recent number of THe Century the editor 
tackles this problem and after showing how 
clubs of men frazzle out because of a 
lack of a big idea, Christian Union is 
suggested as an ideal big enough to 
challenge all our men. This may be 
the solution. Our men may become en- 
thusiastic over it. If they do it will cer- 
tainly be a big innovation. But just as men 
do not want to work merely for the sake 
of working, but demand some ideal toward 
which they can work, which will gild all 
work with the light of hope, so men do not 
care for union for its own sake. Union is 
not an end in itself. Jesus wanted union for 
the sake of its effect upon the world. We 
must not forget that our objective is man. 
Men will grow enthusiastic over making so- 
ciety better. They always have. They al- 
ways will. When we sum it all up there is 
little worth while in this world, if anything. 
except making people better. We often speak 
of union as though it were a thing to be 
sought directly and for the sake of attaining 
it. Suppose we had just literal union. What 
of it? An army comes together to fight. 
They do not assemble merely for the sake of 
assembling. Some mighty cause has brought 
them together. The getting together is the 
result of that cause. It will stay together 
just so long as that cause is operative. Men 


By John R. Ewers 


Youngstown, Ohio 


are not very enthusiastic over union, as such, 
just because it is not an ultimate thing. 
Union is not to be sought directly. Like 
happiness it is an incidental thing, never to 
be found as the result of direct quest. His- 
torically we have come closer just in pro- 
portion as we have worked at common tasks. 
I firmly believe that the essential union of 
Christ’s hosts is just ahead, and that union 
will come to pass as, in the spirit of our 
Savior, we work together for the uplifting of 
society. We will stay together because the 
passion to serve will endure forever. When 
life is seen to be more essential than dogma, 
as we are now clearly perceiving, we will 
find ourselves together in a common work. 

In this city of Youngstown we have just 
passed through a blessed season of union 
meetings. Impelled by a common desire to 
lead men to Jesus the ministers got together, 
brought their congregations together, into the 
sweetest fellowship ever known in this vast 
valley. Prayer meetings in which the very 
spirit of God was present were held. Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, Saptist. Lutheran, 
Christian and Episcopalian, among others, sat 
side by side and sang, “We are not divided, 
They were not seeking 
union as such. They were unconsciously 
united in real service. 

I have the high privilege of presiding once 
a month over the deliberations of a board of 
twenty-one people representing nearly every 
denomination in our city. This is the board 
of a Gospel Social Settlement. The settle- 
ment is doing a wonderful work. I would 
like to tell you some of the great changes 
that have taken place in lives in whole sec- 
tions of the town. Sometimes I think these 
settlements are functioning more acceptably 


all one body we.” 


to God than the church itself, as at present 
organized. But this is the point I wanted 
to score, that the fine fellowship of this 
board is the result of our work together for 
people. Union is the product of social service 
and never of agreement of theologies. We 
will never hammer, nor preach, nor persuade 
union into the world. Union will come in 
when in our common love of folks we work 
together for them. And we will work to- 
gether for them because we cannot accom- 
plish what we want to alone. 

Yes, by all means let us have a big idea for 
our men’s clubs. But I venture to say that 
the big idea will be, not the vague dream of 
a united Christendom, but rather some form 
of social service. It will probably, in the 
practical working out of the problem, not be 
any one form. Many forms will have to be 
used ditfering with the community. Different 
communities have different problems. Some 
are more advanced than others. I recently 
had a letter from a man in Kentucky, asking 
what his club could possibly do, for, he said, 
the saloons had been put out, there were no 
houses of ill-fame, everyone had steady work 
and there was nothing to do, as he saw it, for 
social betterment. Certainly he dwelt in a 
most enviable community, but his work was 
not done. Missionaries and preachers should 
be developed in such a place. Thousands of 
things could be done to improve the com- 
munity itself. A garden is just ready for 
use when the stones are gathered out. 

Every church should afford every man in 
its membership a chance for complete mascu- 
line expression. Jobs that challenge men 
should be provided. A prominent Illinois 
senator recently said that he would join @ 
church just as soon as a man’s job was offered 

(Concluded on page 24.) 
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ASPIRATIONS. 


Oliver W. Stewart. 
Give me, Dear Lord, a quiet heart, 
A calm and peaceful mind; 
That I each day may do my part, 
And joy in service find. 


Let me not judge. My knowledge small 
Will lead me far astray. 
Let confidence and faith in all 
Mark what I do and say. 


Help me be strong. The helpless fall, 
So long and fierce the fight. 

On Thee in weakness now I call— 
Endue with strength and might. 


Keep my life sweet. My fond desire 
Is that I grow like Thee; 

That all the time 1 may aspire 
Gentle and kind to be. 


Make me be true. Anu that I may 
Be loyal to the end, 

Renew my courage day by day, 
As to my task | bend. 


Thus will I serve. And serving gain 
More strength for all I do. 

Good will I get from every pain; 
And through all life hold true. 


LIKE THE ARABS. 
By Grace Wood Castle. 

Tom and Bobby were having a beautiful 
time in the garden digging worms prepara- 
tory to going fishing next morning, for they 
lived near a pretty little river and during 
vacation spent part of nearly every day 
with hook and line, once or twice actually 
bringing home enough fish for the family 
dinner. The days on which this happened 
were red-letter ones in the boys’ calendar— 
long to be remembered. 

Today, for some reason, worms were very 
plentiful and after filling two baking-powder 
cans with the wriggling things the children 
mourned that so many were, from their 
point of view, going to waste. Just then 
Tom was reminded of a picture in one of 
their books—a picture in which both he and 
Bobby had been much interested. 

“I say, Bobby,” he exclaimed, “I wonder 
if papa’d let us fish through a hole in the 
ice next winter—like the Laplander picture, 
you know.” 

Bobby, too, wondered, but was inclined to 
be pessimistic. “I don’t b’lieve so, and any- 
how what’d we do for bait. The grasshop- 
pers and worms’ll all be froze deau by that 
time.” 

“Well, sir,” said Tom excitedly, “I’ve 
thought of something. Let’s take a box and 
put earth in it and then dig a lot of worms 
and put them in it and nail it up tight and 
put it down cellar till next winter. I 
wouldn’t wonder,” the finished breathlessly, 
“if papa would be so ’sprised when he sees 
the worms that he’ll let us fish through the 
ice with them.” 

Bobby, as usual, feil in with his elder 





THE UNHAPPY PRINCE. 


Once upon a time there was an idle 
prince who had always been unhappy. 
He wore a shining crown upon his head, 
but his face was always dark. Great 
rewards had been.offered to the one who 
would bring happiness to him. All 
of his wishes were granted and many, 
many presents were given him. But 
still he was not happy, and oftentimes 
at night when everybody else was asleep 
he would bury his head in his arms and 
weep. 

One day, tired of everything around 
him, he took off his royal robes and 
went strolling down a country lane. By 
the roadside he came upon a laborer, 
working the soil with his hoe. This 
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man was very happy. For his face 
shone, and he sang as he worked. 

The poor prince looked on and envied 
him. “Oh laborer,” he said, “why are 
you glad?” But the laborer didn’t 
know. “Will you let me change places 
with you,” said the prince, “and see if 
I shall be happy too?” 

So the prince took the hoe and began 
to work while the laborer explained the 
value of the growing plants, and how 
they would be helpful to men. At last 
the prince, becoming tired knelt down 
at a spring near by to drink. As he 
saw in the clear water a flushed face and 
dancing eyes, he suddenly knew that he 
was happy, and leaping to his feet he 
eried, “I have found it, I have found it!! 
Happiness lies in doing useful work. 








brother’s scheme; mamma gave them an 
empty soap-box without even asking what 
they wanted it for and the digging proceeded 
merrily. It was Black Friday for the worms, 
but after awhile the children decided they 
had enough. 

They packed them in the box, thick layers 
of earth alternating with thin layers of 
worms—‘“just like a jelly-cake”—then Tom 
found the hammer and nails and fastened 
on the lid. He did his best, but it was 
not a very good job; however, they agreed 
that the cracks were necessary to admit air 
for the inmates. 

“Course we don’t want to be cruel and 
smother ’em,” said soft-hearted Bobby. 

By dint of much tugging, the box was 
dragged and pushed to the outside cellar- 
way, then shunted down the stairs. In a 
dark corner the little prisoners were left to 
their dreams. 

The floor of the cellar was not cemented, 
but was of earth much the same as that 
of the garden and this fact has an important 
bearing on the outcome of my story. 

The next day—a beautiful Saturday in 
October—the children fished to their hearts’ 
content and talked much of their captives, 
but after that they almost forgot them. 

Winter was a long time coming that year 
and it was near Christmas when the boys 
woke up one morning to find the windows 
thickly frosted and to hear papa saying 
that the thermometer had fallen nearly to 
zero during the night. 

“That means ice,” said Tom gleefully. 

“And fishing through it, if papa‘il let us,” 
added Bobby joyously, remembering their 
plan. “Let’s go down right after breakfast 
and wake up the worms.” Tom agreed and 


they sped down to the dining-room. 

“Why are you fellows in such a hurry to 
get through breakfast?” asked their father, 
“something special on hand?” 

“It’s a secret,” answered Tom and Bobby 
“May we be excused ?” 


in unison. 


Mamma excused them and armed with ham- 
mer, chisel, and an old iron spoon, they hur- 
ried down cellar and went to work. Tom 
soon had the cover off and began dipping out 
the earth while Bobby watched intently. 

“I sh’d think you’d come to them pretty 
soon,” he said uneasily, when the box was 
half empty. 

“P’r’aps,” said Tom hopefully, “they all 
went to the bottom so’s not to be lonesome.” 

When they still fail’d to appear Bobby 
cried despairingly: 

“I don’t believe there’s a single solitary 
worm in that box”—which proved to be the 
ease. “And we put in more’n a thousand. 
I guess,” wailed Tom. “I'd like to know 
what became of ’em.” 

Very soberly they dumped the earth in 
the back yard and the box on the wood-pile, 
then went to mamma—who never failed them 
—for sympathy and an explanation of the 
mystery. They were much puzzled and a 
little indignant when she “laughed heartily 
and chanted: 


“They folded their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently stole away.” 


Plenty Good Enough. 

Aunt Chloe was burdened with the support 
of a worthless husband, who beat her when 
he was sober, and whom she dutifully nursed 
and tended when he came home bruised and 
battered from a fighting spree. 

One Monday morning she appeared at the 
drug store and asked the clerk for “a right 
pow’ful linerment foh achin’ in de bones.” 

“You might try some of this St. Peter’s 
Prescription, Aunty; it’s an old and popular 
remedy, cures cuts, bruises, aches and sprains. 
One dollar the bottle. Good for man and 
beast.” 

Aunt Chloe looked at the dollar bottle and 
then dubiously at her flat purse. “Ain’t yo’ 
got some foh fifty cents?” she ventured. 
“Some foh jes’ only beasts. Ah want it foh 
my ol’ man.”—January Lippincott’s. 
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WITH THE WORKERS 


J. W. Reynolds will soon close his work at 
Salem, Ohio. 


F. W. Prigsley is in a meeting with the 
church at Kellogg, Ia. 


S. A. Cook is taking up the work with the 
church at Selling, Okla. 


Work has been begun upon the new build- 
ing of the Wilson Avenue Church, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


There is a contest on between the Sunday- 
schools of the church at Brazil, Ind., and at 
Greencastle, Ind. 


E. L. Day is leading the church at Brazil, 
Ind., in an aggressive way. There are addi- 
tions at nearly every service. 


Josephine M’Rill Cook made her advent in 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Randolph Cook, 
pastor of the church at Enid, Okla., January 
21. 

There have been forty additions to the 
church at Arkansas City, Kansas, since 
Thomas H. Popplewell began his work there 
five months ago. 


The pastor, J. W. Underwood, is doing the 
preaching in a meeting being held by the 
church at Ashtabula, Ohio. Marked success 
is attending the effort. 

There were 103 additions to the High 
Street Church, Akron, Ohio, in the first two 
weeks of the meeting being held with the 
assistance of E. E. Violet. 

The Evanston, Ill., church has instituted a 
weekly calendar, which it prints on its own 
press, announcing its services. We trust it 
will not fall into conflict with the printers’ 
union. 


A good meeting has been held with the 
church at Camden, Ill. The pastor, George 
F. Chandler, did the preaching. There were 
eight additions to the church, seven by con- 
fession. A book study, in the Bible, was a 
feature of each service. , 

A note in “Upward,” the weekly paper of 
the Jefferson Street Church, Buffalo, N. Y., 
reads: “The Jefferson street people are get- 
ting to feel that the passing of a Lord’s Day 
without an addition to the church is like the 
passing of a day without the glimpse of the 
sun.” 


Robert Lord Cave, pastor of the West Side 
Church, San Francisco, announces the follow- 
ing series of Sunday evening sermons: 
Call to the Heart—His Surpassing 
“Jesus’ Call to the Conscience— 
“Jesus’ Call to the 


” “Tesus’ 


“TJesus’ 
Sympathy ;” 
His Imperative Qught;” 
Will—Ability and Responsibility; 
Call to Service—The Life of Simple Useful- 


” 


ness. 


The Men’s Brotherhood of the First Church, 
Springfield, held a recent banquet, with ad- 
dresses by R. F. Thrapp, Jacksonville; Mr. 
Stearns, Springfield, and A. P. Gill, the arch- 
itect, supervising the construction of the tab- 
ernacle for the Sunday meetings. The 
brotherhood adopted the ideal of winning one 
hundred men to Christ and the church during 
the revival meeting. 


F. L. Davis, pastor, did the preaching in a 
meeting at Flora, Ind., which lasted thirty- 
one days. There were thirty-four additions 
to the church, two of these confessions. At 
the close of the meeting there was but one 
person in the house who did not belong to 
some church. Sixteen families were reached 
by the meeting. The church worked hard and 
the meeting is counted a very successful one 
in its influence upon the membership of the 
church. 





The church at Elyria, Ohio, becomes a Liv- 
ing Link in the Foreign society. 

H. J. Crockett has resigned the pulpit of 
the the church at Bartlesville, Okla. 


The Oklahoma Ministerial Association will 
hold its annual meeting in Elreno, in April. 


President E. V. Zollars gave the address 
before a recent meeting of the Men’s club at 
the church at Enid, Okla. 


O. F. Jordan, pastor, is to do the preaching 
in a meeting to be held by the church at 
Evanston, Ill., beginning March 21. 


The West Madison Avenue church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where F. C. Ford has ministered 
for five years is holding a meeting with home 
forces. 


The average attendance of the Sunday- 
school at Elreno, Okla., for last year, was 
236. There was an average of nine new mem- 
bers each Sunday. 


The Park Church, New Albany, Ind., begins 
a meeting February 21, in which they are to 
have the assistance of John W. Marshall. F. 
T. Porter is the pastor. 


A. L. Ward, at Boulder, Colorado, has led 
his church in the organization of a “Brother- 
hood of the Disciples of Christ.” There seems 
to be a spirit of aggressiveness in all depart- 
ments of the church work. 


During the month of January there were 
seventeen additions to the University Church, 
Champaign, Ill. The church is working to- 
gether with unamimity and enthusiasm to 
clear up the last dollar of indebtedness be- 
fore the close of the centennial year; after 
which it hopes to double the size of its 
building. 


The official board of the church at Cham- 
paign, Ill., is setting a good example before 
the church by tithing their income for the 
month of February. This is a part of the 
campaign that has been carried on to bring 
the church to a tithing basis. Many of the 
1,200 members of the church are expressing 
themselves as ready to accept this standard 
of giving and some are already practicing it. 


Chas. E. MeVey is leading the singing in a 
meeting at Mason City, Ia. 

The church at Ponca City, Okla., has called 
G. B. Kellum as its pastor. 

Miss Lura V. Thompson spoke at the 
Evanston Church last Sunday evening. 

J. E. Davis, of Beatrice, and H. H. Harmon, 
Lincoln, Neb., exchanged pulpits on a recent 
Sunday. 

A good meeting is 
church at Wilmington, 


in progress in the 
Ohio. There were 


seventy additions the first two weeks. Small 
and Shaffer are the evangelists. 
The church at Table Grove, Ill., Fred S. 


Nichols, pastor, held a Lincoln Centennary 
service, February 7. The meeting was in 
charge of the George N. Kerr Post. 


The Netz sisters are singing in the meeting 
being held at Millersburg, Ohio. P. H. Welsh- 
imer, of Canton, is doing the preaching, and 
is meeting with splendid success. 


Chas. M. Fillmore held a meeting with the 
Hillside church, Indianapolis, of which he is 
pastor, during the month of January. There 
were thirty-two accessions to the church. 


There were twenty-five additions to the 
church at Aamargo, IIl., during a four weeks’ 
meeting which closed January 31. The 
pastor, L. B. Pickerill, did the preaching. 


F. D. Ferrall, pastor; Bruce Brown, evan- 
gelist; and J. P. Garmong, leader of song, 
constituted the fine combination in the recent 
meeting at Bloomfield, Ia., in which there 
were 104 additions to the church. 


The North Side Church, Kansas City, Kans., 
has just closed a short meeting during which 
there were forty accessions to the church. W. 
A. Gardner conducted the singing. The 
pastor, J. S. Myers, did the preaching. 


A very interesting program has been pre- 
pared by the Home society for the use of the 
Endeavor Societies, in their Home Missions 
topic February 28. These programs will be 
cheerfully furnished those who will address 
H. E. Denton, secretary, Y. M. C. A. building. 
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WITH THE WORKERS 


E. H. Williamson writes encouragingly of 
the outlook at the East Broadway Church, 
Sedalia, Mo., where he has just begun work. 


The Central Illinois Christian Ministerial 
Institute will meet in Decatur, Illinois, April 
gand 9. The program has many strong fea- 
tures. 

George Wolfe, minister at Weatherford, 
Okla., has been doing some hard work assist- 
ing the church at Arapaho, to a sound 
financial basis. 


Lew D. Hill, who has been doing excellent 
work for the church at Winchester, Ill., has 
been called to remain another year. During 
the past year there were one hundred addi- 
tions to the church. 


During the first month of the work of 
Harvey Hazel with the Boyle Heights 
Church, Los Angeles, there were nineteen ad- 
ditions to the church. 


The church at Madisonville, Ky., has 
granted its minister, S. M. Bernard, his 
time during February, March and April, to 
visit the Orient. He goes in company with 
George H. Combs, Kansas City, Mo. 


The ministers of the various churches of 
Knoxville, Tenn., have arranged for a gen- 
eral interchange of pulpits. Phillip H. King, 
of the Park Avenue Christian was very prop- 
erly the leading spirit in the plan. 


The church at El Paso, Texas, where H. B. 
Robison, is the pastor, has adopted the ap- 
portionment plan for raising the current ex- 
penses of the church. The church treasurer 
will make monthly reports to the church of 
the financial condition. 


S. G. Buchner, is assisting his brother, C. C. 
Buchner, in a meeting with the Indiana 
Avenue Christian Church, South Bend, Ind. 
The church is so encouraged by the meetings 
and its audiences so overflow its building, 
that the congregation has decided to build in 
the spring. 

The young people of the Portland Avenue 
church, Minneapolis, Minn., announce a series 
of three services of especial interest to young 
people. The pastor, P. J. Rice, will preach on 
the following themes: “A Fast Young Man,” 
or “Sins of the Flesh;” “An Unbrotherly 
Brother,” or “Sins of the Spirit;” “A Father- 
ly Father,” or “Love in Action.” 


Evangelist Allen Wilson assisted the 
church at Winchester, Ill., in a five weeks’ 
meeting in which there were seventy-four 
additions to the church. One week of the 
time the evangelist was ill, and the pastor, 
Lew D. Hill did the preaching, and was as- 
sisted in the musical part of the service by 
J. W. Sniff, who was home a few days be- 
tween his meetings. 


The following series of Sunday evening 
sermons is announced by W. D. Endres, 
pastor of the Christian church, Harvey, IIl.: 
Young People’s Problems—The Nature and 
Aim of Education, The Formation of Habits, 
The Determining Principles in Recreation and 
Amusements, Withstanding Temptations, 
Choosing Life’s Work; Love, Courtship and 
Marriage, or Founding a Home; Settling the 
Religious Question. 


Our readers will be interested in the fol- 
lowing note: 

W. F. Richardson recently preached several 
sermons in a union meeting of all the Protes- 
tant churches of Independence, Mo. On one 
afternoon every business house was closed, 
including eight saloons. Every saloon keeper, 
With one exception, and many of the bar- 
tenders were present.” 





TELEGRAMS. 


Des Moines, Ia., Feb. 14: Closing day in 
terrific blizzard. House packed and thirty at 
last invitation, 631 in all, by confession, 
letter and statement. This is in every way 
a great church and is being led on to won- 
derful victories by one of the greatest spir- 
itual men among us, Brother Finis Idleman. 
Delighted with our second campaign with 
him, although we have gone through the 
fourth blizzard in this one meeting. The 
church was loyal to the work. Have just 
read of the great meeting at Jerusalem and 
wonder what some of our brethren will 
think of it. The report says, “There were 
added unto them about three thousand 
souls.” There may have been some excite- 
ment for report says, “A multitude gathered 
together.” Report does not say how many 
came at the first invitation but does say 
that “With many other words Peter testified 
and exhorted.” He must have held on pretty 
long, possibly all day, for the report says, 
“As many as gladly received his word were 
baptized and the same day the three thou- 
sand were added unto them.” I marvel that 
somebody didn’t object to numbers before 
night, yet the report says, “They continued 
steadfastly in the apostles doctrine and fel- 


lowship.” So their work must have been 
genuine, though some who do not believe 
in great meetings of course will not believe 
that. I see a later report from the Jeru- 
salem Church says “A great persecution 
arose and these converts were scattered,” 
but the report doesn’t say they were lost, 
for “They went everywhere preaching the 
word.” I wonder what the end of the in- 
fluence of that great meeting will be. 
Charles Reign Scoville. 


Louisville, Ky., February 14: Ninety- 
three in fifteen days New Albany, Ind., Cen- 
tral Church. Sellers and St. John, evan- 
gelists. 


B. F. Cato, Pastor. 


A new parsonage is to be build by the Cen- 
tral Church, Moberly, Mo. 


Richard Martin has just closed a meeting at 
Eureka, Kansas, during which he reports one 
hundred additions, thirty of these the last 
day of the meeting. 


The new church building at Hutchinson, 
Kansas, will be dedicated the first Sunday in 
March. It is with this church that the state 
convention meets this year. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Like 
Legal. Tender 


| A package of Uneeda Biscuit is always 
a fair exchange for its cost, because 
| Uneeda Biscuit are the best of all soda 
crackers. They are not expensive; on 
the contrary, Uneeda Biscuit is one of W 
the least expensive of foods. 
no waste. There is most nourishment. 
e Always fresh and crisp. 


No broken crackers. 
There can be no better 


soda crackers than 


, WUneeda 
| Biscuit 
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Never stale. 
Always whole 
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THE 


CHICAGO 


A CHICAGO PREACHER FALLEN AT HIS POST. PARKER STOCKDALE STRICKEN 
PLANS, LARGE ACHIEVEMENTS AND HIGH HOPES. JACKSON BOULEVARD 


TERIAL ASSOCIATION 


Che heart of our Chicago brotherhood was 
shocked and smitten by the 
death of Parker Stockdale, 
Jackson Boulevard Church. He was recover 
ing, as all supposed, from an operation for 
when suddenly, with not an 
death took him away from 
rhe physicians 


news of the 


pastor of the 


appendicitis, 
hour’s warning, 
family, church and brethren. 
explained his death as due to a blood -clot. 
Wednesday, February 10. 


He expired on 
were held in the Jackson 


Funeral 
Boulevard Chureh the Sunday afternoon fol 
multitude came through a 
their tribute on his 
of the church 


services 


lowing. <A great 
savage blizzard to lay 
large auditorium 
The Sunday-school room be- 


bier. rhe 
was crowded. 
low was filled, with an overflow congregation 
which waited until the close of the service 
only to look upon the dead pastor’s face. 
Our ministers of the city attended in a body 
acting as pallbearers and having 
charge of the service. H. L. Willett read the 
Word of God, W. F. Shaw offered prayer, E. 
S. Ames read a sketch of Mr. Stockdale’s 
life, C. G. Kindred preached the sermon and 
C. C. Morrison pronounced the benediction. 


To Minister, Not to be Ministered Unto. 

Mr. Kindred preached to the church, 
primarily. Their pastor was a minister, he 
Like his Master he “came not to be min 
The church is 

Its business 


honorary 


said. 
istered unto but to minister.” 

the minister of the community. 
is that of the servant—to do the disagreeable 
things in the home of man. Its function is 
to carry away impurity, to keep the home 
clean of pollution and to fill it with whole 
some, helpful things that will make it fit for 
the dwelling of the spirit. A church that sits 
like a mendicant at the side of the highway 
of life where men go back and forth to home 
and work gifts and service from 
them, is a misnomer if called a church of 
Christ. Only a church that exists to give, to 
serve, this weary, blundering, sinful multi 
at what cost, has the right 
This was 


begging 


tude, no matter 
to be called after Christ’s name. 
the spirit of Parker Stockdale. He was a 
servant of the community. He loved folks. 
He loved the unloved. His big open nature 
had room in it for the overlooked boys of the 


street. He made religion real to men who 
could not understand its creeds but could 
understand it when revealed in a warm, 


wholesome, democratic personality like their 
fallen pastor. 

The body was taken to the old home in 
Shelbina, Missouri, for interment. George A. 
Campbell and 0. F. Jordan were appointed by 
the ministers’ association to accompany the 
stricken family on the dreary journey. 

The following sketch prepared and read by 
E. S. Ames at the funeral service will give 
the significant facts of Mr. Stockdale’s life: 

Parker Stockuale was 
county, Missouri, 
his thirty-seventh year at the 
time of his death When he was six or seven 
vears of age his parents moved to Barton 
county, Missouri. He was left at eleven by 
the death of his father, to assume responsi- 
bilities and tasks beyond his years. He be- 
came during his teens the chief support of his 
mother, two brothers and a sister. With his 
team of mules he worked on a little farm in 


born In Monroe 


June 26, 1872. He was 


therefore in 


summer and got such schooling as he could 
in winter. From boyhood he was passionately 
eager for knowledge, and no toil could en- 
tirely withhold him from his books. An in- 
cident from these early days of struggle dis- 
plays two traits of his personality which 
have impressed all who have known him, the 


STRICKEN WITH GRIEF AT THE TAKING AWAY 


traits of ceaseless energy and of restless in- 
tellectual curiosity. While working in the 
fields he was accustomed to take an hour at 
noon in the heat and weariness of the day 
to read his books. Since the humble home 
had no clock he would mark the position of 
the sunlight on the floor and read until the 
improvised dial marked the passing of an 
hour, and then take his mules and hurry back 
to work. 
First Pastorate at Twenty. 


He taught school the winters when he was 
eighteen and nineteen. At twenty he became 
pastor of the Baptist church at Shelbina, 
Missouri. The following year he took a pas- 
torate near San Diego, California. But with 
the old craving for education he returned to 
Liberty, Missouri, after one year, to study in 





Parker Stockdale. 


William Jewell College. Here he was a stu- 
dent for six years, paying his expenses by 
tutoring and preaching. He preached for 
churches in the neighboring towns of Mead- 
ville, Tipton, California and Salisbury. It 
seemed a natural and simple thing for his 
buoyant nature to assume the full measure 
of manhood’s obligations while still a youth 
paying his own way through college, for he 
was married in 1895 to Miss Priscilla Mad- 
dox, whose good companionship has heartened 
him these fourteen years. In 1900 he grad- 
uated from William Jewel College with the 
honors of his class—as though poverty, extra 
labor and the care of a family aided rather 
than lessened his strength. During the two 
years following his graduation he was pastor 
of the First Baptist Church at Independence, 
Missouri. Then once more the craving for 
further knowledge moved him and he went 
to the Theological Seminary at Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. Here for two years, from 
1902 to 1904, he moved in new fields of re- 
ligious thought, experiencing contact with a 
radically different type of academie life and 
of church fellowship. In 1904 he became 
pastor of the People’s Church in Aurora, Il- 
linois, and continued there until April, 1906, 
when he became identified with the Disciples 
of Christ and was called to the pastorate of 
the Jackson Boulevard Christian Church, Chi- 
eago. His death last Wednesday, February 
10, followed complications arising from an 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


February 20, 1909 


SUDDENLY IN THE MIDST OF BROAD 
CHURCH IN MOURNING. MINIS- 
OF A PARTNER AND FRIEND. 


operation for appendicitis a little more than 
two weeks before. 

He leaves his wife and four children, Rider, 
twelve years of age; Frances, eight; Laura 
Dean, five; and little William. who is three. 
One child, a boy of five, died five years ago. 
His mother, brothers and sister survive him. 
His remains will be buried in the village of 
Shelbina, Missouri, where he began his min- 
istry seventeen years ago. 

Inner Currents Warm and Swift. 

This brief survey of dates and names in- 
dicates a life history whose inner currents 
ran warm and swift, full of resilience and 
great strength. Only a glimpse may here be 
taken into the deeper experiences involved in 
one of these events. That event was his com- 
ing among the Disciples and entering upon 
the pastorate of this church. As he himself 
described the change, it was _ evidently 
prompted by his active, enthusiastic, sociable 
nature. He was not by temper fitted to ad- 
just himself to any cold intellectualism or to 
any formal ritualism in religion. His whole 
being urged him to preach the gospel of 
Jesus Christ with fervor, with direct practical 
application to the needs of particular people, 
and with the zeal to building up in tangible 
and visible ways the church and the allied 
agencies of the church. He was happy in his 
ministry in this fellowship and in this pas- 
torate because, as a Disciple, he could so 
consistently ignore the old theological dog- 
mas as ultimate things and yet could use 
their terms and phrases so long as they help- 
ed him to reach the consciences and control 
the lives of men. He was happy to find him- 
self the leader of a warm-hearted. busy, 
hospitable people. His hearty, genial nature 
made him a lover of men, a good mixer, as 
we say. He was therefore an_ excellent 
pastor. He carried people out of themselves 
by his exuberance, his simplicity and his 
sincerity of purpose. He established himself 
in the same way among his fellow ministers. 


GOOD CHANGE 
Coffee to Postum. 











The large army of persons who have 
found relief from many chronic ailments 
by changing from coffee to Postum as 4 
daily beverage, is growing each day. 

It is only a simple question of trying 
it for oneself in order to know the joy of 
returning health as realized by an Ills. young 
lady. She writes: 

“I had been a coffee drinker nearly all 
my life and it affected my stomach—caused 
insomnia and I was seldom without a head- 
ache. I had heard about Postum and how 
beneficial it was, so concluded to quit coffee 
and try it. 

“I was delighted with the change. I 
can now sleep well and seldom ever have 
headache. My stomach has gotten strong 
and I can eat without suffering afterwards. 
I think my whole system greatly benefited 
by Postum. 

“My brother also suffered from stomach 
trouble while he drank coffee, but now, 
since using Postum he feels so much better 
he would not go back to coffee for any- 
thing.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” im 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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He took it for granted that we all had the 
same human interests and the same lofty 
purpose as himself, and he was therefore at 
once at home with us. Every man of us felt 
that he was our friend, and that he was a 
devout and ardent fellow servant of the 
Master. He won his way quickly, the very 
first year among us, in all our organized 
work, in our ministerial association, our city 
missionary society and our social union. He 
gained recognition also in the work of the 
protherhood in state and national concerns. 
Wide Sympathy and Fellowship. 

This practical, inexhaustible good fellow- 
ship not only established him quickly as the 
trusted leader of his great church, and the 
sure friend of his brother ministers, but it 
enabled him to become identified with his 
neighborhood and with the life of the city as 
perhaps no other pastor among us has ever 
done in the same length of time. He was 
a man among men. He exemplified the 
brotherly, neighborly spirit of Jesus by num- 
erous and close associations with many 
classes of people. He belonged to several fra- 
ternal orders. He had a considerable ac- 
quaintance among people whose profession it 
is to amuse and entertain, yet his best 
friends knew that he never lowered the dig- 
nity of his own profession nor compromised 
the high ideals of his faith. He craved vital 
and varied experiences but he did not forget 
his first duties for any secondary pleasures. 
It is beyond question that his natural and 
easy conduct among so many classes of people 
served to impress more than one individual 
with the possibility of combining virility and 








WRONG BREAKFAST 
Change Gave Rugged Health. 





Many persons think that for strength, they 
must begin the day with a breakfast of 
meat and other heavy foods. This is a 
mistake as any one can easily discover for 
himself. 

A W. Va. carpenter’s experience may bene- 
fit others. He writes: 

“IT used to be a very heavy breakfast 
eater but finally indigestion caused me 
such distress, I became afraid to eat 
anything. 

“My wife suggested « trial of Grape- 
Nuts and as I had to eat sdémething or 
starve, I concluded to take her advice. 
She fixed me up a dish and I remarked at 
the time that the quality was all right, 
but the quantity was too small—I wanted 
a saucerful. 

“But she said a small amount of Grape- 
Nuts went a long way and that I must 
eat it according to directions. So I 
started in with Grape-Nuts and cream, 
two soft boiled eggs and some crisp toast 
for breakfast. 

“I cut out meats and a lot of other stuff 
I had been used to eating all my life 
and was gratified to see that [ was getting 
better right along. I concluded I had struck 
the right thing and stuck to it. I had 
not only been eating improper food, but 
too much. 

“I was working at the Carpenter’s trade 
at that time and thought that unless I 
had a hearty breakfast with plenty of meat, 
I would play out before dinner. But after 
a few days of my “new breakfast” I found 
I could do more work, felt better in 
every way, and now I am not bothered with 
indigestion. 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
ne appears from time to time. They 
ate genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


sanity and companionableness with piety and 
godliness. 

He has been taken from us without warn- 
ing, in the seeming full power of a sinewy 
and growing manhood. His splendid physique 
appeared to promise the full four score years 
of life. It is as though death had openly 
menaced another of our number and then 
stealthily struck this giant while we thought 
him safe. He went down as Markham says 
of Lincoln: 

“As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 

Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 

And leaves a lonesome place against the sky.” 
Stricken in the Day of Hope. 

He felt himself just settling to his task. 
He had his tools in readiness, keen edged and 
fitted to his hand; he had a well-equipped 
work-shop here for fashioning the materials 
of human nature into diviner types; he had 
his assured place in the affection of his fel- 
low workmen; and he had tender companion- 
ship and restfulness in his home with the 
happy, innocent faces of his children about 
his knee. He looked forward to many joy- 
ous, arduous, fruitful years. The vast tides 
of life in the city never overwhelmed or dis- 
mayed him, but rather stimulated him to 
eager service. The numerous problems which 
perplex so many pastors—shifting member- 
ship, the tension between the church and the 
masses, and innumerable doctrinal questions 
—were not ignored by him, but they had no 
power to daunt his aspiring and courageous 
spirit. He went into the hurrying streams 
of human life and befriended men and wom- 
en while the burdens were upon them and 
while their lives were feverish in toil or 
pleasure or disaster. He made them feel the 
hollowness of their excuses and gathered 
people into his church for rest and worship 
and for spiritual comradeship with a resist- 
less energy which made religion new and 
fascinating. His audiences increased, money 
was easier and many scores of people gained 
faith in Christ and in the holy things of 
Christian service. 

Who can believe our dear brother’s work 
on earth is ended? He will still summon the 
souls of men to this place of worship. Many 
will still hear his impassioned appeals for 
loyal discipleship and faithful service. 
Among his fellow ministers he will still be a 
loving, urgent, genial influence. He was the 
first to go from us in death while in the ac- 
tive ministry, but he will continue to be a 
definite and powerful helper in the labors of 
his church and of all Chicago Disciples. We 
shall think of him as we think of our be- 
loved Brother Larrabee, as one whose pres- 
ence still abides with us and whose heroic 
spirit still fights at our side in the wars of 
God. 

His Work and Presence Still Abide. 


And he will still abide in his family, silent 
yet powerful and gracious. His companion 
and his sons and daughters will still look 
upon his kindly face and gain counsel and en- 
couragement. In tender affection and death- 
less love they will meet him ever more in 
the silent watches of the night and in mo- 
ments of great anxiety and of worthy deeds. 


For who can take from us what we have 
known 
We that have looked into each others eyes? 
Though sudden night should blacken all 
the skies, 
The day is ours, and what the day has shown. 


What we have seen and been, hath not this 
grown 
Part of our very selves? 
wise, 
What power shall slay our living memories, 
And who shall take from us what is our own? 


We, made love- 


Our dear brother scarcely could have 
known that death was near him when it 
came, and yet we know his dauntless soul 
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would not have been afraid if he had felt its 
cold hand upon him. For in his life with 
us he told us what he thought of death. His 
greatest sorrow would be for those he loved 
and for the work he longed to do. For him- 
self he had met too many difficulties in his 
life to be afraid of death. And then he had 
an undimmed faith in immortality. He be- 
lieved the souls of good men live with God 
and expected in another world to have still 
greater opportunity than here, to find the 
truth and to employ it in great achievements. 
He could take Browning’s words to himself: 


“O, Saul, it shall be 

A face like my face that receives thee; a 
man like to me, 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever; a 

Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to 

thee! 

See the Christ stand!” 

Once each quarter H. D. C. MacLachlan, 
of the Seventh Street Church, Richmond, Va., 
holds a children’s service at the hour of the 
regular church servtce. A feature of the 
service is a sermon to the children. The plan 
is proving helpful to the work of the 
church. 





Stomach Gases 
and Torpid Livers 


Give Way Before the Peculiar 
Purifying Power of Stuart’s 
Charcoal Lozenges. 








A Trial Package Sent Free. 

The foul gases of the stomach and the 
torpid action of the liver are easy victims 
for charcoal to overcome. 

This great natural cleaner and absorbent 
will most certainly be relished by a system 
afflicted with gaseous or sluggish tendencies. 

Charcoal has long been known as a great 
absorbent of gas. A panful of charcoal will 
positively purify a room filled with foul 
odors and decay. Its absorbing ratio is one 
hundred times greater than its own volume. 

The ancients gave charcoal for many 
human ills successfully. The North Amer- 
ican Indians used it for snake bite, poison 
from eating wild herbs and cured what they 
called “stomach bad 1 edicine” with it. 

Willow charcoal seems to be the best 
product for human use, and no doubt the 
peculiar curative property of the willow is 
represented in a chemical quality in its 
charcoal. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are pure wil- 
low and sweet honey blended by tremendcus 
power and compression into a very palatable 
lozenge. Two or three lozenges eaten after 
meals will prevent the process of digestion 
from producing noxious gases. They will 
vivify a lazy liver and aid every organ which 
is most likely to be overcome through its 
contact with impurities. 

They cleanse the stomach and intestines, 
bring purity and sweetness out of fermenta- 
tion and decay and aid digestion by allaying 
gas. They will aid you and your stomach. 
The beneficial effects are made evident after 
each meal when you use charcoal as Stuart 
prepares it. To allay gas at night they are 
excellent and one arises in the morning with- 
out that terrible nauseating bad breath 
which destroys appetite and renders one 
miserable. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Charcoal 
Lozenges, price twenty-five cents, or send us 
your name and address and we will send you 
a trial package by mail free. Address F. A. 
Stuart Co., 200 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 
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OUR CHURCH MEN. 

(Continued from page 18.) 
him. I tell you I would like to have one 
hundred men make me that offer here in 
Youngstown. We are in the midst of a local 
option fight. Will you believe it, we had to 
hunt through the churches to find one big 
fellow who would dare to take up the work 
with enthusiasm? He was found, thank God, 
and his great business ability is being used 
to conduct this fight. But the search con- 
vinces me that there are not so many men 
erazy for big jobs. It is easy enough to talk 
loudly about the church not affording men big 
jobs, but I can tell you the names of some 
men who would ,be scared to death when the 
big jobs came their way. There are, I sup- 
pose, some churches and some pastors that do 
not afford big tasks for men, but I have a 
very exalted conception of the masculinity of 
our preachers. We have men who do things. 
Some may have the emphasis slightly mis- 
placed, but they are honest men and they 
will do much good. Moreover, our fellows 
are interested in social problems. They 
stand for clean towns, honest government and 
sober citizenship. Any senator wanting a big 
job would do well to apply to any one of our 
men. 

Last year we had one hundred men in our 
church club here and we had a great season. 
What held us together? Work for civic 
righteousness. We were interested in the 
election of a good mayor. We were concerned 
in cleaning up our notoriously bad town. The 
enthusiasm was grand. There was no fraz- 
zling. We struck some powerful blows. What 
we did required nerve, sacrifice and per- 
sistency. We got results. We delivered the 
goods. And if I know anything about it, men 
like these things. 

Our men’s clubs will not, ought not, to do 
any one type of work. All their work should, 
however, be like the work of Jesus, for the 
good of men. Every pastor, every group of 
sensible laymen will be able to select the 
work that lies nearest at hand in any given 
community. The work will not be limited to 
local conditions. The masculine task of mis- 
sions will carry men’s interests to the out- 
most rim. 

In subsequent papers various men will deal 
with various big jobs and with many methods, 





A new building in the spring, is a part of 
the centennial year program, of the East 
Side Church, Moberly, Mo. 








Refreshing 
Sleep 


Comes After a Bath with 


warm water and Glenn’s Sulphur 
Soap. It allays irritation and 
leaves the skin cool, soothed 
and refreshed. Used just before 
retiring induces quiet and restful 
Always insist on 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


All druggists keep it. 


sleep. 





‘ Mill's Hair and Whisker Dye 
Black or Brewn, 50c. 














THE LATEST AND BEST. 
“Tabernacle Hymns”—Rousing, inspiring, 
uplifting, spiritual, singable. For praise, sup- 
plication and awakening. One dime brings a 


sample. The Evangelical Pub. Co., Chicago. 
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GREAT DAY FOR PEORIA 


W. F. Turner’s Ministry Opened with State 
Wide Reception. 

Friday, February 5, will be long remem- 
bered by the congregation at Peoria, Illinois, 
for on that day they received with open arms 
and hearts, William Franklin Turner and his 
family. The Peoria Church has been without 
a regular minister since the resignation of 
Harry F. Burns last July, the pulpit being 
filled in the interim by Prof. E. E. Boyer of 
Eureka College. In casting about for a 
minster, they were attracted to Joplin, Mis- 
souri, where Bro. Turner was just rounding 
his tenth successful year, and where he was 
beloved both by the church and the commu- 
nity. A messenger was sent forth, who re- 
turned with glowing reports of the Joplin 
pastor. How two thousand had been added 
to the church; two new congregations estab- 
lished and self-supporting; additions nearly 
every Lord’s day; living link in both foreign 
and home societies; etc, ete. Brother Turner 
was invited to visit Peoria with matrimonial 
intent, and he was present at the annual 
meeting of the Peoria Church November 8, 
when the congregation met around the ban- 
quet table to listen to the reports of the 
year’s work. This gave the prospective past- 
or an opportunity to size up the congregation 
and its various departments. The reports 
showed the church to be in a prosperous con- 
dition. No debts and money on hand. The 
Peoria Church building is one of the modern 
structures of the city, built in 1894, at a 
cost of $25,000.00 contains auditorium, Bible 
school assembly and class rooms, pastor’s 
study, choir room, parlors, dining room, 
kitchen, etc. Has pipe organ valued at 
$2,000.00 and modern heating plant. Seating 
capacity of auditorium 600, of parlors 350; 
parlors also serve as banquet hall with seat- 
ing capacity of 300. The Howett street con- 
gregation (not a separate organization as 
yet) occupy a neat structure in the lower end 
of the city; have a bible school of 150, and 
the children’s day offering in 1908 was $125 
for foreign missions. Ladies’ Aid society 
of 25 members, and commendably active. 
William Price, just now finishing his course 
at Eureka College, minsters to this flock, 
and has already proven the valuable assistant 
needed by the Central Church Pastor. 

To make a long story short, the Peoria 
church made love to Mr. Turner so fervently 
and persistently, that he and his wife decided 
that it was the place to go, so they are there. 
On arrival they were met by a delegation, 
and every courtesy possible was accorded 
them. On February fifth, the members and 
friends of the congregation gathered at the 
Central Church for the public reception. From 
8 to 8:30 o’clock, a continuous stream of 
humanity passed before the new pastor and 
his wife and children. The clergy of the city 
were there, as were the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. 
C. A., and other church workers. At 8:30 
the congregation sang together “All hail the 
power of Jesus’ name,” and prayer was of- 
fered by Prof. Boyer, temporary mmnister. 
Dr. Clifford U. Collins, Vice Chairman of the 
Board of Elders and Deacons of the Peoria 
Church, was chairman of the evening. Re- 
sume of correspondence was given by E. E. 
Elliott, Chairman of committee which pre- 
pared the service. Greetings were read from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and all teeming 
with love and esteem for the incoming min- 
ister. The following program was then pre- 
sented. 

Addresses of Welcome. 


On behalf of the Central Congregation, 
Prof. E: E. Boyer. 
Onbehalf, of Howett St. Congregation, 


William Price. 

On behalf of Peoria Ministerial Association, 
Rev. W. H. Geistweit. President. 

On behalf of Eureka College, Robert E. 


Hieronymus, 


President; Harry H. 


CENTURY 


Peters, 





February 20, 1909 


Field Secretary. 

On behalf of the Christian Church in IL 

inois, J. Fred Jones, State Secretary. 
Personal Greetings. 

Frederick W. Burnham, Minister First 
Church Springfield, Il. ; 

F. L. Moore, Minister church, Abingdon, 
Tl. 

O. W. Lawrence, Minister Central Chureh, 
Decatur, Il. 

Alva W. Taylor, Minister Church, Eureka, 
Ml. 

Stephen E. Fisher, Minister First Church, 
Champaign, III. 

Telegrams and letters were received from 
the following: 

Russell F. Thrapp, Minister church Jack. 
sonville, Ill, R. H. Waggener, representing 
Christian Standard, Cincinnati, Ohio, James 
A. Barnet, Minister first Church, Galesburg, 
Ill., P. C. Macfarlane, Secretary National 
Brotherhood of diciples of Christ, Kansas 
City, Mo., J. G. Waggoner, Minister Chureh 
Canton, Ill., Paul Moore, Assistant Editor 
Christian Evangelist, St. Louis, Mo., F. 0, 
Norton, Dean of Drake University, Des- 
Moines, Iowa. Edgar De Witt Jones, Minister 
first church Bloomington, Ill., Edgar §, 
Potter, Quincy, Ill, W. A. Fite, Minister 
Church, Fulton, Mo., L. W. McCreary, Min- 
ister Hamilton Ave. Church, St. Louis, Mo, 
W. D. Hurlbut, Elder Church, Joplin, Mo, 
Thos. L. Robertson, Ozark, Mo., W. B. Clem- 
mer, Minister Memorial Church, Rock Island, 
Ill, Geo. L. Peters, Minister So. Joplin 
Church, Joplin, Mo., A. W. Baker, State Evan- 
gelist of Washington, M. R. Ely, Living Link 
in home Society of Joplin Church, J. M. Fam- 
uliner, Minister Villa Heights church, Joplin, 
J. H. Gillaland, Minister second chureh, 
Bloomington, Ill., Mrs. N. A. Turner, Marion- 
ville, Mo. 

To all of which Mr. Turner very feelingly 
replied. After the reception proper, the 
young people served light refreshment in: the 
church parlors. The outlook in Peoria is 
good. The first Sunday saw the house well 
filled both morning and evening. The musie 
of the chorus choir is excelled by no chureh 
in the city. The various departments of the 
church are active. The Men’s brotherhood 
has been in existence five years and has been 
placed on a stable basis. The Peoria church 
probably has more men workers per member- 
ship than any church in the city, a fact which 
was favorably commented upon by several of 
the speakers at the reception. All in all both 
pastor and people should be congratulated. 
The field is ripe for the harvest. Peoria 
county has only one church of our brother- 
hood, and the population of the city alone 
is 85,000, with a well populated rural district. 
The community is cosmopolitan. The mer- 
chant, miner, manufacturer, farmer, educator, 
are of various nationalities, none predom- 
inating. The complexion of the religious 
community is not pronounced. In a recent 
religious canvass of the city it was found 
that some 700 families of the city have @ 
preference for our brotherhood. This has 
been the start of a series of visits by mem- 
bers of the congregation, with view of in- 
creasing the membership in Peoria. Avery- 
ville, a thriving suburb, joins Peoria on the 
north. Many of our members are located 
therein, but on account of the distance to 
the city, have found fellowship with the 
other churches established at their doors. 

Among the preachers who have served the 
Peoria congregation in the past may be mem 
tioned, Ira J. Chase. J. G. Waggoner, J. M 
Kersey, Jesse P. McEnright, G. B. Van Ars- 
dall, Barton W. Stone, N. S. Haines, Wm 
Davenport, Wm. Brown, Milton P. King, 
J. B. Mayfield, Barton R. Ailsworth. Ira B 
Carman, John Miller, John O. Kane, William 
Thompson, and H. F. Burns, the last to o 
cupy the pulpit prior to the advent of Will- 
iam Franklin Turner. E. E. Elliott. 


























